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THE MINSTREL OF THE ALLEGHENIES 


HARVEY B. GAUL 


Harvey B. Gaul (1881-1945) was a well-known Pittsburgh musi- 
cian whose many activities are hard to catalogue. For twenty years he 
was music critic on the Pittsburgh Post, and for thirty-five, organist and 
choirmaster of Calvary Episcopal Church. He lectured on the arts, 
taught organ and composition, directed choral societies, conducted and 
wrote for a string orchestra, and put on festivals and summer opera in the 
parks. He was, above all, a prolific composer whose reputation rests 
primarily upon his work as one of the great contributors to the field of 
church music. 

Dr. Gaul was born in New York and arrived in Pittsburgh in 1910 
after extensive study abroad. A young composer himself, he became 
interested in Stephen Foster's life in the same city. In the course of his 
long association with Pittsburgh musical affairs he had made the ac- 
quaintance of descendants and friends of Stephen Foster, and of people 
who had known him. He had acquired a fund of Foster anecdotes and 
learned something of the various Foster legends. He had studied what 
literature was then available on the subject. As there was no recent 


biography at that period, an eastern publisher urged him to write one; 
and in the early 1930's he began work on the manuscript of “The Min- 
strel of the Alleghenies.” 

In 1934, the definitive Foster biography, John Tasker Howard's 
Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour, was published by the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, and Dr. Gaul felt that the time was not 
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appropriate for the appearance of his own work. Accordingly, he post- 
poned the completion of his manuscript, and it was not finished at the 
time of his death. Also, in the year before his death, Evelyn Foster 
Morneweck, niece of the celebrated composer, published her two-volume 
Chronicles of Stephen Foster's Family (University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1944), which presents a highly detailed account, not only of Stephen 
Foster, but also of other members of his family who played important 
parts in the life of this community. 

After Dr. Gaul’s sudden death, it was suggested to his wife, Harriet 
A. Gaul, that in order to preserve her husband's earlier work on Foster 
she might shorten it for possible publication in the magazine of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Honored by the opportunity 
she conferred with authorities on the subject. Before submitting the 
abridged material to the society's publications committee, Henry Oliver 
Evans, Esq., chairman, she requested the undersigned to edit the manu- 
script. The text has been left as much as possible as Dr. Gaul wrote it; 
most of the editing consists of footnotes. 

Twenty years have elapsed since Dr. Gaul began his work. He 
wrote under considerable difficulties. There was little accurate source 
material then in Pittsburgh. Local legends were unreliable or contra- 
dictory. There was much biographical information that had not yet 
come to light. Consequently the editorial comments are based chiefly 
on new developments and discoveries of the past two decades—the 
1930's and 1940's. 

Dr. Gaul has presented a colorful picture of the city in which Ste- 
phen Foster lived. His is also a sympathetic interpretation of Stephen 
Foster, the composer, by another composer. It includes a critical analy- 
sis of Foster's strengths and weaknesses. Dr. Gaul’s friends, who read 
these pages, will recognize his own colorful personality throughout the 
manuscript. 


Fretcuer Honces, Jr., Curator 
Foster Hall Collection 
University of Pittsburgh 
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MINSTREL OF THE 





ALLEGHENIES 


Chapter 1: Happy Birthday 


uLy 4, 1826, A HIGH HOLIDAY—Down on the river fronts in Pitts- 

burgh colored roustabouts were tapping juba and piling up four- 

foot cordwood. Large lumber rafts were idling down the Mon- 
ongahela with their shanty crews from West Virginia. Gawky craft, 
called arks, were lazing down the Allegheny from the Kittanning 
shores.1_ Lunkish side-wheelers from the lower Ohio were wheezing, 
whistling, sobbing, and bumping along the banks. Flatboats and 
packets threw out gangplanks. The point of the three rivers was alive 
with primitive navigation; steam and man power were at work. 

Pittsburgh was already called “The Birmingham of America,” the 
“coming Manchester,” by the many English descendants living there. 
It was fast growing into a boom town as settlers poured into it and 
headed out into the Ohio country. It was the first and last big settle- 
ment on the western side of the Alleghenies, and beyond and below 
Pittsburgh were the roadless forests and the new homesteads bordering 
the great threads of rivers that led into the promised wealth of the un- 
known. 

The ironmasters who represented the wealth of the district were 
patriots and declared a lay-off at the rolling mills on this Fourth of July. 
George Anshutz laid off his hands, and Christopher Cowan advised his 
chief clerk, Reuben Miller, to pay off the men and ease down the fires. 
There were a dozen rolling mills and puddling ovens at this time, with 
fanciful names such as “Vesuvius” and “Vulcan”; almost as many mills 
as taverns. 

While there are people who say that Pittsburgh was entirely found- 
ed upon steel, coal, and some glassware, if innkeeper Jeremiah Sturgeon 
of the corner of Diamond Alley and Wood Street, and George Stewart, 
at the corner of Wood and Fifth, and innkeepers on every other corner 
could tell you all they knew at the time, they would have said that 
whiskey was part of the sure foundation of this old town that had begun 
as a fort and become the gateway to the West. 

They were strong men and rough men, these early settlers, nothing 
effete about them. They liked their whiskey straight and plenty of it, 
and there wasn’t a farmer in the surrounding hills who didn’t have his 


1 Lumber rafts were more characteristic of the Allegheny River, 
and “arks” of the Monongahela. 
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demijohn behind the kitchen door nor a general merchandise store that 
didn’t keep a row of bottles on the back-room shelf. There wasn’t a 
roller or a puddler who didn’t finish off the day with a glass full of 
whiskey, neat, and a great many began the day as they finished it. 

They were not drunkards, few of them were dissolute. They not 
only could hold their liquor—they worked it out, literally. It takes a 
certain sort of man to stand up in front of a puddling furnace and do 
his eight-hour trick, and it takes another sort to bend over all day and 
dig soft coal. Pittsburgh was settled by an admixture of Scotch-Irish- 
English-Welsh who were strong of thew and stronger of stomach. 
Therefore the taverns sprang up wherever there was a smokestack, and 
had their signs repainted every year. 

The ironmasters, most of whom had begun as mill-men, also drank, 
although not so much during office hours. They went to work at seven 
in the morning, ordered their carriages to call back at noon, went home 
for lunch, and put in a long afternoon of business mixed with drinking. 
Not one ironmaster, but many; not dissipated men, but distinguished 
citizens, pillars of the church, stalwart supporters of civic enterprise, and 
in the main, magnificent men. They drank as they worked and kept 
long and conscientious hours at both. Terrific work and Calvinism 
both rang the curfew on a sporting life. But they had diversions— 
horse-racing and cock-fighting. Steamboat racing was carried on further 
down the Ohio, as it was considered dangerous near the crowded water 
front of Pittsburgh. 

Many families had fast horses, the Fosters among them, and many 
a farmer above Grant's Hill raised game cocks; if not fighting birds, just 
plain “ornery” farmyard roosters with Smithfield Street spurs to help 
them out. As to nose-breaking, a good fight was a good fight and there 
was a regular Donnybrook Fair every time the descendants of the Irish 
gathered for a horse race. 

Down at the race course, below Grant's Hill, they were planning 
for the various heats, that hot July afternoon in 1826. It was to be a 
great Independence Day. Men were sitting in high-wheeled sulkies, 
breathing their horses, scraping them down with a barrel hoop, or trot- 
ting them around the plain near the old Dutch Church. There were 
ironmasters wlio said they thought a “fast four-minute heat” was of more 
importance than any thing in the world—except the temperature of a 
blast furnace. It is well to remember this when we hum the strains of 
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Foster's Camptown Races, with its horsey “doo-dah.” The composer 
born that July day got his information first-hand at the race course on 
“the plain.” 

If the rivers, the race tracks, the cock pits, and the picnic groves 
knew no quietude that Fourth of July, the downtown streets below 
Grant’s Hill were silent. Only the rumble of an occasional Conestoga 
wagon rolling down the Philadelphia Pike, or the jangle of pack-horse 
bells, or the three-horse busses going out the Frankstown Road to the 
“orand barbecue” jarred the silence. Some men had crossed the 
“kivvered bridge” over the Allegheny, some had come by ferry; rivermen, 
loggers, lumbermen, drovers, puddlers, miners, cotton-spinners, and 
dignified merchants in high beaver hats, all bound for Foster’s Grove. 

According to the editor of the Gazette it was “a day not likely to be 
forgotten by any man,” but our reason for not forgetting it was hardly in 
his mind when his paper went to press. He wrote of the semi-centen 
nial of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, for word had 
come that the whole nation was to observe this fiftieth birthday. 
William Foster, a leading citizen, had arranged the Pittsburgh celebra- 
tion on his own place, on the hills above Washington’s Crossing, near 
the Allegheny River. But news traveled slowly in those days, dis- 
patches came only by saddle-bag over the mountains from Virginia, or 
down the river by packet, so it was two weeks before the men gathered 
for the barbecue knew that on that day John Adams, second President of 
the United States, had died, and that the noble Thomas Jefferson, 
philosopher and third President, had breathed his last. 

Men knotted themselves together and discussed their pet project, 
the new canal that was to be built at the expense of the state. Others 
debated the wisdom of sending men to Panama, a far-off place they 
ship " to by way of New Orleans. Out of earshot of the impassioned 
speeches shouted over their heads in Foster's Grove men grew apoplectic 
as they explained how they felt about the country while they wiped the 
pamypiannion off the inside of their beaver hats. And promptly at noon 
there was a cessation of all oratory. Down at the Arsenal the cannons 
boomed, the veterans volleyed their muskets, the band played, the fifes 
squeaked again, and everyone sat down to enjoy the barbecue. 

There was a silence as men grabbed for their pieces of roast ox. 
Negro slaves and bond servants waited on table and passed mountains of 
bread which was made into mouth-filling sandwiches. Wonderful eat- 
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ing at the Fosters, better victuals than they had last year, so they said— 
plenty! And pounded the table for beer. 

But William Barclay Foster asked to be excused for a minute— 
there was something he had to attend to up at the house right that 
second, but for everyone to go right on eating, he’d be back in a while, 
and they'd never know he was gone. So the barbecue went on while 
William Foster legged it home as fast as he was able. 

Up the hill stood the lovely “White Cottage” and there was a great 
commotion going on; darkies running in and out, women relatives rush- 
ing about with grave faces. Eliza Tomlinson Foster, wife of William, 
host to the city, had given him another son. 

Just as the guns were fired that noon, little Stephen was born. And 
if two great Presidents answered the last roll-call that same Independ- 
ence Day of 1826, the greatest singer of his period came to take their 
places in a new world. He was the eighth? child born to Eliza and 
William, and they later baptized him Stephen Collins Foster. The other 
children stayed out of the way down at the barbecue their father had 
deserted, and enjoyed the watermelon. 


2 Stephen Foster was the ninth child born to Eliza and William. 
If their adopted son, William Barclay Foster, Jr., the civil engineer, 
is included in the count of their children, Stephen was their tenth 
child. Eliza and William had ten children of their own, and an 
adopted son, making a total of eleven. Stephen’s younger brother, 
James, born three years after himself, died at the age of one year. 
leaving Stephen the youngest child of the family. 
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Chapter II: Root, Branch and Flower 


About one hundred years before Stephen Collins Foster was born 
his great-grandfather, Alexander Foster, settled in the other end of the 
state, in Lancaster County. He was from the River Foyle, a London- 
derry man, born in 1710. He came to New Jersey at the age of fifteen 
with his mother and later they decided to try Penn’s Woods. Alexander 
was of sturdy fiber, prospered, and had nine children whom he brought 
up in the rigors of John Calvin’s creed. 

The oldest of his three sons was James, the grandfather of Stephen 
Foster. James took to wife Ann Barclay. They removed to Berkeley 
County, Virginia, and it is through his grandmother, Ann Barclay, that 
Foster was related to the Honorable John Rowan of Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky: one of the first senators from his state, in whose home Foster is 
alleged to have composed one of his finest songs. This house is now 
turned into a Foster shrine. 


About 1782 James Foster, with a group of Scotch-Irish people, 
crossed the mountains and settled in the hills near Canonsburg, twenty 
miles from what is now the city of Pittsburgh. He was one of the 
original trustees of Dr. McMillan’s Canonsburg Academy, the first out- 
post of learning on the far side of the Alleghenies, destined to become 
Jefferson College, and afterwards Washington and Jefferson, relocated at 
Washington, Pennsylvania; a college as Presbyterian today as it was 
when it was hacked out of forest timber a hundred and fifty years ago. 
It was to Jefferson College that Stephen Foster was sent, in due time, 
and where he was so miserable that he decided to give up higher 
education. 

William Barclay Foster, son of James Foster and father of Stephen, 
was born in Virginia, and after attending the Canonsburg Academy 
went to work at the age of sixteen in the newly incorporated borough 
of Pittsburgh. Up to this time it had been Fort Pitt. and in 1796, when 
William Foster arrived, a portion of the former Fort Duquesne was still 
standing. Iron ore had been discovered in Fayette County, coal was 
being dug from the hills, and the natives had gathered in rebellion 
against the government because of the whiskey tax. 

3 This highly controversial subject—the place of composition of 


_ Old Kentucky Home and the history of the song—will be discussed 
ater. 
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William Foster got a job with Anthony Beelen and Major Ebenezer 
Denny, river chandlers, purveyors of general merchandise to the settlers 
and the border trade. As the years went on he proved his worth and 
was admitted to full partnership. In 1816 Major Denny became mayor 
of the city, and later on Stephen’s father became mayor of Allegheny. 

The Conestoga wagons came in; six-horse teams with bells jangling. 
On the rivers were the flatboats and lumber floats bound southwest for 
Wheeling, Marietta, Cincinnati, Nashville, Natchez, and if the raft 
held together, New Orleans. It was William Foster's job to accompany 
these loads twice a year and make the sales and adjust the swaps. The 
men returned overland with large parties, strongly armed against Indians 
and piratical whites. Once, taking ship from New Orleans to New 
York, his vessel was chased and captured by buccaneers off the coast of 
Cuba, and the men aboard were rescued by a Spanish man-of-war and 
brought back to port. Merchandizing was a perilous occupation. 

On one of his trips over the mountains William met in Philadel- 
phia a young lady who was to become his wife and the mother of 
Stephen Foster. She was Eliza Clayland Tomlinson of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and she was visiting her aunt, Mrs. Oliver Evans, wife of the 
inventor. The Claylands had come from England and settled on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland in 1670. The Tomlinsons were also early 
Maryland and Delaware settlers. They were loyal patriots, and ac- 
complished people. Colonel James Clay land was a distinguished officer 
in the Revolution, and Joseph Tomlinson, the president of Augusta 
College in Kentucky. Morrison Foster, brother of Stephen and his 
first biographer, says that “much of the musical and poetic genius of 
Stephen was derived from this branch of the family.” 

Nothing is recorded of their courtship, but when William Foster 
married Eliza Tomlinson she was visiting relatives in Chambersburg, 
halfway between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. For their wedding 
journey in the year 1807 they set out by hesasback on the hundred miles 
through forests and mountains over the so-called “military road.” The 
young wife later wrote of this arduous two weeks’ trip and of her joy in 
being welcomed at the home of Major Denny, her husband's partner, 
where “the light that blazed from the fire, the vermillion hearth, the 
plain, rich furniture, the polished stand with lighted candles in candle- 
sticks resembling burnished gold, made an evening scene that fell grate- 
fully on my pleased sight. Upon the sofa lay the tall and military 
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figure of the Major, a gentleman of the old school, easy and dignified in 
his bearing, a soldier who had served his country well under Washing- 
ton at Yorktown, and Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne in the subsequent 
Indian campaigns.” 

Major Denny was just that, an upstanding, gallant figure—even 
when lying on a sofa! 

Pittsburgh of this period was not an intellectual community; there 
was plenty of rowdiness down on the river banks and around the iron 
furnaces, but it was becoming reasonably civilized. The sound of the 
broad ax may have been heard in the near-by forests, but the drone of 
the schoolroom was also in the air. Colonel John Neville had settled 
there, and Lieutenant Colonel Stephen Bayard: right on down through 
the regimental commands until the catalogue stops with three trained 
doctors, surgeon’s mates all, with John Wilkins, Jr. leading the list. 
There were cultivated women with whom Eliza could associate, women 
who could discuss the intricacies of the “Snake Fence” and “Flower 
Basket” quilt patterns, as well as make tallow dips. 

It is said that when Louis Philippe and his brothers, Beaujolais and 
Montpensier, came to visit Colonel Neville, they expressed surprise at 
the ease and elegance of their entertainment. Though at a later date, 
Dickens, on his arrival, expressed himself differently. At any rate, this 
was the sort of community where Eliza Foster cast her lot, made her 
home, and raised her children, including Stephen. That she was a 
devoted wife and mother her subsequent letters and journal show. She 
made her wax-flowers and hair-flowers, cross-stitched her ottoman covers, 
and finished in 1820 a fragile sampler with the fragrant motto: 

These violets scent the distant gale, 
They grew in lonely bed; 
So real worth new merit gains 
By diffidence o’er spread. 
A sentiment she might have inscribed to the songs of her famous son. 

However, up to the time of Stephen’s birth, and in fact until his 
own death, it was the name of William Barclay Foster that was promi- 
nent in the community. During the War of 1812 he was appointed 
Quartermaster and Commissary of the United States Army. When the 
Army of the Northwest appealed to the government for supplies and 
equipment, so that they might continue the conflict, the government 
returned word that there was no more money. But Foster took his own 
money, extended his personal credit, procured the supplies, and sent 
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them to the men at the front. All he received from the government was 
an agreement to pay. 

When the British laid siege to Washington, captured it, and burned 
the capitol, they then turned their forces and fleet toward Louisiana, 
with the intention of taking New Orleans. Appeals came to Pittsburgh 
to forward clothing, blankets, foodstuffs, guns and ammunition for the 
relief of Jackson’s army, but no money was sent with the order. Again 
Foster borrowed from the bank, procured the supplies, and sent them 
down river on the packet “Enterprise,” on December 15, 1814. 

The “Enterprise” was commanded by a pioneer boatman, Captain 
Henry M. Shreve, a pilot who knew every shallow and sand spit between 
Pittsburgh and the Gulf. On that cold December night with the rivers 
achuck with ice he called back to Foster on the wharf: “I'll get there 
before the British or sink the boat.” He shoved off and reached New 
Orleans on the fifth day of January, three days before the battle with the 
British, and thereby saved Louisiana. When the dangerous journey 
was over, Captain Shreve discharged his cargo, ran the boat down the 
Mississippi past the British batteries to Fort Philip, returned upstream, 
and engaged in the battle of the eighth of January, serving at the sixth 
gun of the American batteries. 

This historical voyage is one of the outstanding events in inland 
river lore. There had never been navigation in the upper Ohio during 
December because of the ice floes. But although William Foster was 
accounted in those days a wealthy man, and his argosies usually returned 
him a profit, in the case of dealings with the War Department of his 
period he only won glory. His son Morrison reports that the government 
was “often indebted to him for as much as $50,000.” 

A final adjudication of his accounts made it necessary to refer the 
items to a jury, who returned a verdict in behalf of the plaintiff without 
leaving the courtroom, but that judgment still stands ‘unpaid on the 
records of the United States Court at Pittsburgh. 

Even with his inability to collect what was due him, William Foster 
was well enough off in that period to pay $35,000 in 1814 for a tract of 
1714 acres covering a number of hills on the Liberty Road overlooking 
the Allegheny River. He had expected to name the district “Foster- 


4 According to Evelyn Foster Morneweck, the land consisted of 
121 acres. 


re 
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ville,” but following the news of the death of Captain Lawrence on his 
boat, the “Chesapeake,” Foster named the town Lawrenceville for the 
hero whose dying command was “Don’t give up the ship!” 

Soldiers passing through Pittsburgh during the War of 1812 often 
died there and were forthwith buried in the “Potter's Field.” To Foster, 
himself a quartermaster and the son of a soldier, this was intolerable. 
He donated a tract of land in his town of Lawrenceville to be a burial 
ground for soldiers. A granite shaft stands there with an inscription on 
one side: “In honor of American soldiers who lie buried here. We 
will emulate their patriotism and protect their remains.” And for many 
years it was used in just that way. 

However, the War of 1812 gave Pittsburgh impetus in more ways 
than soldier cemeteries since the first cannon which were made on con- 
tract for the fleet on Lake Erie were manufactured in the foundry of 
Joseph McClurg. The government needed a new base of supplies so 
it was decided to purchase a piece of ground near the foundries, and 
William Foster and Colonel Woolley were appointed to choose the site 
for an arsenal. 

Why not use part of the property that Foster had just bought for 
speculative purposes? Why not, indeed, agreed Foster. At an ex- 
penditure of $300,000 the Allegheny Arsenal was erected on the Phila- 
delphia Turnpike piece of Foster's land and was opened ceremoniously 
by Colonel Woolley and his lady in 1814. This was where the guns 
were booming when Stephen was born on the Fourth of July, for high up 
on the hill, where the Liberty Road straggled along, Foster had built his 
homestead, the “White Cottage,” about 1815. And while it may have 
been white, from the painting of it that has been preserved, it was rather 
pretentious to be called a cottage. 

William Foster was a step ahead of the rest when he built the first 
out-of-town house. Others followed him, but he was the first to live a 
suburban life and commute by carriage, which he did for several years 
until he succumbed to the lure of Allegheny. Or perhaps it was his 
finances that succumbed. From his doorstep he could see the river over 
to the north and down below were the smokestacks that followed it to- 
ward the setting sun. He could watch Pittsburgh growing into the 
metropolis it was one day to become. 

When the family moved out to the country, as they called it, there 
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were three little Fosters, William Barclay, Jr., Charlotte, and Ann Eliza. 
Then came four other little steps at almost two years per step, Henry. 
Henrietta, Dunning, and Morrison, with the new baby, Stephen, born 
on July 4, 1826. A later brother, James, did not live, and Stephen re- 
mained the baby for many years.® It was said that William “took after” 
his father, and certainly he became as well known in his own generation, 
and was always the staunch support of the family, beginning where and 
when his father left off. His mother leaned on him, calling herself “the 
proud mother of the best of sons,” in spite of the fact that Stephen and 
his sisters were said to have inherited her gifts, and gentleness. 

While Stephen was a small boy, his father served several terms in 
the legislature in Harrisburg for the purpose of promoting the canal over 
the mountains which would shorten the time between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. It was not an easy journey to the state capital in those days; 
it was a six-day wagon trip. For his labors and understanding of the 
project he was appointed first collector of the Pennsylvania Canal. The 
part that William Foster, Sr. played in the development of Pittsburgh has 
not been remembered as well as the history of his illustrious youngest 
son. Twice mayor of Allegheny, legislator for three terms in Harrisburg, 
Quartermaster of the United States Army, and collector of the canal, he 
was a creator and developer of the country. 

William Barclay Foster, Jr., his mother’s staff, left home at the age 
of seventeen,® the year Stephen was born. Being an adventurer like 
his father, he joined a surveying party that visited “The White Cottage” 
while laying out the route of the new canal. This was the beginning 
of a successful and prosperous career. From lineman he rose to civil 
engineer, and after working at Kiskiminetas and in Kentucky became 
chief engineer of public works for Pennsylvania, including canals and 
railroads. In 1847, at the age of thirty-eight,” he was made one of the 
two chief engineers of the newly westering Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
at the time of his death, in 1860, was its first vice president and one of 
the most esteemed men in the state. 


In recounting the life of Stephen Foster, it is impossible to do jus- 


5 Two other children of Eliza and William died in infancy, mak- 
ing a total of eleven children, including their adopted son, William, Jr. 

6 Since William Barclay Foster, Jr., was born about 1806, he was 
approximately twenty years old when he left home. 

7 William, Jr., was about forty-one years old at this time. 


4.” 
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tice to the stories of the rest of this large and important Pennsylvania 
family. But it is well to remember that he never stood alone, having 
their support, and their love. His accomplished oldest sister, Charlotte, 
died very young, contracting cholera while visiting in Louisville. Ann 
Eliza lived to be seventy-nine, the wife of Reverend Edward Y. Buchan- 
an, rector of Christ Church, Meadville, Pennsylvania, and afterward of 
Oxford Parish, Philadelphia. He was the brother of President James 
Buchanan. The third daughter, Henrietta,* first married Thomas L. 
Wick of Youngstown, Ohio, and had three children by him. After his 
death, she married Major Jesse Thornton, Commissary of the United 
States Army, and died in Germantown, Pennsylvania, at the age of sixty. 

Morrison Foster of Edgeworth, the family chronicler, also married 
twice, his first wife being Jessie Lightner, a famous beauty and “sweet 
singer,” to whom he said Stephen invariably appealed to try out each 
and every song he wrote. After her death, Morrison married Rebecca 
Snowden, daughter of Francis L. Snowden and granddaughter of Hon. 
John M. Snowden, who, as mayor of Pittsburgh, had attended the bar- 
becue dinner the day Stephen was born. Morrison Foster died in Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, in 1904, full of years and respected by all. Henry 
Foster married and had two daughters, and his death in 1870 was one of 
the tragic annals of Allegheny County. He was employed at the Eclipse 
oil works near Sharpsburg, and two tanks, struck by lightning, explod- 
ed, scattering flaming oil. His charred body was found in the office of 
the building from which he had not been able to escape. Dunning Fos- 
ter chose to remain single, and achieved the name of one of the smartest 
men on the Ohio River. He owned and operated packets plying be- 
tween Pittsburgh and New Orleans, but died rather young in Cincin- 
nati, in 1856. 

But the story of Stephen cannot be told in one paragraph, nor page. 
The genealogy of the family, however, from Alexander of County 
Derry down and up to the time when Stephen Foster became a national 
figure, is that of a sturdy tree, strong of root and strong of limb, and 
bearing, finally, the disconcerting flower of his genius. 


8 Henrietta was actually the fourth daughter. She had another 
older sister who died in infancy. 
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Chapter III: They Try to Bend the Twig 


In Stephen Foster’s case, so far as education was concerned, the 
tree did not incline. The twig kept springing back into its own way of 
growing. He ran away from the first school to which he was sent, and 
the last. 

In the childhood of other geniuses one is able to trace their predilec- 
tions almost from the cradle, but Stephen’s early years are chiefly inter- 
esting as a picture of the times. He was in and out of various schools 
and kept his parents busy finding him another. Not that he couldn't 
bear studying, he could study all day if left alone. What irked him was 
what other youngsters enjoy, work in a group. 

Small private schools were the rule at that period. Almost any 
lady who had a small back room could advertise in the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette and gather in the neighbors’ children. After a few months’ tute- 
lage with his sister, Ann Eliza, in the summer of 1832, which the fam- 
ily spent in the near-by communal settlement of the Harmonites, Ste- 
phen, at six,® was sent to a school in Allegheny run by a Mrs. Harvey 
and her daughter. But his brother Morrison reports (and he was there) 
that when Stephen was called upon for the alphabet he became enraged 
and “like a Comanche Indian he bounded into the road and never 
stopped running and yelling until he reached home.” 

There is no record of anyone spanking him and sending him back. 
What is related is that he was again taken over by his sister, Eliza, until 
the following year when she was married. After which excitement, his 
mother took him on a steamboat trip to Kentucky. 

Early in the thirties!® the “White Cottage” and much of the acre- 
age in suburban Lawrenceville was sold, and the family moved across 
the river to the favorite town of the ironmasters, growing Allegheny. 
At first, on the banks of the Ohio opposite Smoky Island, and then in a 
three-story brick house near the Allegheny bridge, Stephen began to put 
his roots down in the city that later claimed him as its own. There was 
always something for boys to see in this neighborhood: the Conestoga 
wagons going west into southern Ohio, the rumbling coaches headed 

9 According to Stephen’s brother Morrison, Stephen was five 
years old at this time. 
10 The “White Cottage” was sold on September 6, 1827. The Fos- 


ters lived for a while after this date in Pittsburgh, and moved to 
Allegheny in the spring of 1832. 
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north to the Western Reserve, and all the traffic in and out of Pittsburgh 
in 1833. 

There came to Allegheny Town the respected and Reverend Joseph 
Stockton of Meadville, Pennsylvania, an old friend of Stephen’s father. 
He arrived to be pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, but soon be- 
came principal of Allegheny Academy. Naturally, Foster sent all his 
sons to him, Stephen among them—the most restless under the rod. 
But two years later this regime was interrupted, due to hard times in 
Pittsburgh, by the whole family! moving to Youngstown, where the son 
William owned property, and where their daughter, Henrietta, soon 
married Thomas Wick, amid congratulations from both cities. A year 
later, on returning home, they moved into another house belonging to 
the same son, who was evidently investing in real estate, this time on 
Allegheny Commons, a choice location. Great houses nudged elbows 
around a common park where cows were pastured, and where benches 
still await the neighbors under spreading trees. 

Stephen was ten years old in this year of 1836. Times were difh- 
cult for his father all through the thirties, but the boy was kept in school 
wherever the family lived. June of that year found “Mit” and “Stevy” 
learning Latin under the beneficent influence of the Reverend Nathan 
Todd, another divine, who eked out his livelihood with teaching. We 
are told that Stephen had a “faculty for reaching far ahead and grasp- 
ing the scope of a lesson without apparent effort,” and from the same 
pen (Morrison’s), that he “preferred to ramble among the woods and 
upon the three beautiful rivers of his home.” As Mr. Todd was a 
scholar who gave his time to the pursuit of Latin and Greek roots, rather 
than truant boys, Stephen’s wanderings were overlooked both by him 
and the lad’s parents. They had learned to ask for “forbearance in 
his case”—recognizing early that the twig could not be bent. 

All schoolmasters recognize the Foster type; they meet it every day. 
Why he went to the woods for solace instead of the hustling riverfront 
or canal basin is characteristic. Stephen was the sort who “preferred to 
ramble with his books and pencil, alone and thoughtful.” 

He also had a flair for histrionics. At the age of nine he organized 
the boys of the neighborhood into a group called the “Thespians,” who 


gave performances in a carriage-house. The gate money taken in by the 


11 Stephen’s father remained in Pittsburgh to enter merchandis- 
ing as partner in a general store. 
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young Robinsons, Cuddys, Kelleys, and Fosters was used to attend the 
Pittsburgh Theatre on Saturday nights, where they absorbed more ma- 
terial. Stephen was chief comedian and songster, and, as such, was 
awarded a set sum of the “take’—an acumen he sometimes failed to 
show in later years. 

The songs the boys sang at this time, the mid-thirties, were the 
blackface hits such as Old Zip Coon and the ubiquitous Jump Jim Crow. 
Pittsburgh was one of the fountain sources, Cincinnati another, of the 
burnt-cork circle. One need not speculate on where Foster got his ma- 
terial for his later successes, it was spread before him. Only a few years 
prior to his birth well-to-do citizens owned slaves, and bondservants were 
still common. The river boats carried negro stevedores and firemen, the 
wharves all had colored rustlers and loafers hanging about, and much 
of the household help was colored. 

There are many references to dancing masters in the old annals, 
among them, a notorious Mr. Pise, a West Indian Frenchman, who 
taught the waltz and polka to the elite. When he left Pittsburgh he 
neglected to take along a mulatto girl known to be his daughter. Her 
name was ’Lieve, short for Olivia, and she became nursemaid to the Fos- 
ters when Stevy was a small boy. After the custom of the period, she 
was a “gift” from Mrs. Thomas Collins, wife of a well-known attorney, 
and Mrs. Collins was intimate with Mrs. Foster—so much so that Ste- 
phen carried the name of Mrs. Collins’ son who had died just before 
Stephen was born. 

‘Lieve was a “Howlin’ Methodist,” as were many of the Pittsburgh 
colored folk, and occasionally took Stephen to hear the prayin’ and ex- 
hortin’ and de ol’ time songs. Later he would have learned where to 
take himself for there were many meetin’ houses. Or if he did not wan- 
der “up de hill” to the ramshackle lean-tos called churches, he could 
have heard the croonin’ at his own kitchen door. The family had a 
bond-boy, Thomas Hunter, whose mother was a house servant at the 
Fosters. Since her childhood days on the “Eastern Shore,” Stephen's 
mother was used to colored help. 

Had he wanted to listen to the rivermen he could have heard frag- 
ments of labor songs brought up from the South: “totin’ songs” they 
called them, snatches for pulling the hawsers, warping the boats, “walk- 
in’ the coal,” piling the cordwood. The negro laborers were all vocal. 


We know that Stephen had not only heard but had, himself, sung Old 
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Zip Coon in childhood (the tune is that familiar shuffle, Turkey in the 
Straw). As early as 1827 George Dixon popularized John Clements’ 
Coal Black Rose. It was Thomas D. Rice, coming up from Louisville, 
who brought the stage Negro to the boat stops, and Pittsburgh. Un- 
doubtedly, the “End Men” gave the boy as much inspiration as the au- 
thentic Negro with whom he was already in contact. 

The guitar was probably Stephen Foster's earliest instrument. He 
was efficient on both guitar and flute, and there are references to the clari- 
net. But an anecdote that claims he plucked harmonies from the strings 
of a guitar at the age of two may be discarded, for a baby’s fingers are 
not strong enough. However, he understood it thoroughly when he 
began at eighteen to write for the minstrels. 

A more convincing story of Stephen, age seven, is of his trip across 
town with his mother to Smith and Mellor’s music store on Wood Street. 
All kinds of things were sold in the music stores of that day, and tired 
of twiddling kaleidoscopes while his mother chatted over the counter 
with John Mellor about her own interests, Stephen picked up a flageolet 
and to everyone's surprise had picked out Hail Columbia—in “perfect 
time and accent.” It was probably the old penny, tin-whistle type with 
six holes, and quite possible. 

At “The Point” many men boasted “firsts”—one pioneer’s glory be- 
ing the claim to having brought the first goldfish over the Allegheny 
mountains. John Mellor, organist of Old Trinity Church, brought the 
first piano, a Chickering, in 1831.12 His advertisement in 1838 reads: 
“Wholesale Dealers in German and American Pianofortes, German and 
French fancy articles, Looking-glasses, Jewelry, Dominoes, Music Boxes 
—at the lowest prices. IN. B. Pianofortes tuned and repaired.” From 
the day Stephen walked into his shop with his mother, until his last 
days, John Mellor remained the friend of Stephen Foster. 

But all the early pianos were not imported. There was a German 
craftsman, Frederick Blume, who guaranteed to please in the way of do- 
mestic-built instruments. Part of his advertisement reads: “The under- 
signed most respectfully makes known to the ladies and gentlemen of 
Allegheny that he has finished two pianos which may be seen and tried 


12 Some forty years earlier, General Richard Butler shipped a 
piano over the mountains as a present to his daughter Mary in Pitts- 
burgh. This instrument has long been on display in the museum of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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at his house in St. Clair street, Pittsburgh, second door from the Alle- 
gheny bridge.” 

Pianos were coming in, the theaters were placing them and they 
were appearing in the mansions on the Commons and Ridge Avenue. 
Most analysts agree, however, that there was no piano in the Foster 
home when Stephen was beginning to write music as he is repeatedly 
said to have gone elsewhere to use one. 

His brother Morrison claims that Henrietta and Eliza Ann played 
the piano as young ladies, but they were married and gone before Ste- 
phen would have begun, and perhaps their piano went with them—or 
was abandoned in the family’s many movings. The Fosters took music 
in their stride but failed to appreciate the talent of the youngest brother. 
They were of Puritan stock, busy wresting a living from the new devel- 
opments in transportation. The only one of them who spoke his lan- 
guage was old Uncle Struthers in Ohio, husband to William Foster’s sis- 
ter, Mary, whom Stephen often visited, but neither did he display any 
interest in Stephen’s bent. Brother William, for all his affection, Dun- 
ning for all his consideration, and Morrison for all his adoration, never 
helped him to study music. 

They could have done so had they been concerned, as there were 
music teachers in Pittsburgh. The town had emerged from the back- 
woods and there were church choirs aplenty and men who conducted 
them. Father Rapp had marched into Harmony with his hymn singers 
and marched out again down the Ohio. There was a chorai society of 
sorts. Thanks to the Moravians, Haydn’s Creation had been heard on 
the other side of the mountains, and the thunders of The Heavens are 
Telling were not unknown along the Allegheny banks. The Mozart So- 
ciety advertised its second concert at Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, for 
June 12, 1838, with a program that included Haydn, Handel, Pergolesi, 
and Beethoven. 

In 1832 Henry Kleber had sauntered down Grant's Hill to open a 
music shop, “The Sign of the Golden Harp.” First he taught music at 
Mr. Lacy’s private school and then at Mrs. Holstead’s, and later 
branched out for himself and became the town’s leading professor. He 
organized a musical society and the colorful band of the Duquesne 
Grays. Each year he would go to Philadelphia and New York to pur- 
chase new quadrilles and gavottes that were snatched up from his coun- 


ter. Finally Stephen drifted into his hands and Kleber recognized his 
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talent. He said of Stephen that he “could make up tunes better than 
he could play them.” 


According to Morrison Foster, “Stephen needed only elementary 
instruction for his rapid brain and quick perception scorned the slow 
progress by the beaten path and he leaped forward . . . by the force of 
his great musical genius.” 

Which is very pretty, but nowhere substantiated, as he never show- 
ed more than a beginner's feeling for the piano. No, Stephen may 
have had a few piano lessons with Henry Kleber at the “Sign of the 
Golden Harp,” but there the matter ends. The balance of his musical 
education he grabbed out of the air. He learned how to write accurate- 
ly, grammatically, and somewhere he learned harmony, but as for study- 
ing the “work of the masters” as was afterward claimed, that may be 
dismissed along with other loving family fictions. 


All that the family tried to do was to keep him in school and even 
that proved impossible. In 1837 Stephen and his mother made one of 
their visits to Uncle Struthers, who had a farm in Poland, near Youngs- 
town.!8 One of his famous letters is penned from there: “Dear fa- 
ther, | wish you to send me a comic songster for you promised to. If I 
had my pensyl I could rule my paper or if I had the money to buy 
black ink—but if I had my whistle I would be so taken with it I do not 
think I would write at all.” This must have been soon after he had 
tried out a “whistle” at Mellor’s. 


Two years later most of the family were in Poland, father, mother, 
Stephen and Morrison, with Henry working in Youngstown, where 
Henrietta lived, and where William, Jr., had married her sister-in-law, 
the charming Mary Wick. But this romance which united the two 
prominent families for the second time was short-lived, as Mary died of 
consumption in 1838, a few weeks after her marriage, and William was 
at this time located in Pennsylvania. 

For a while “Mit” and “Stevy” attended a free school in Youngs- 


town, boarding at the same place as their brother Henry. But Henry 
was taken over by William to work on the new canal project in the 


13. The visit was probably not to Uncle Struthers’ farm at Poland, 
but to the home of Stephen’s sister, Henrietta Foster Wick, in 
Youngstown. 
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East;4 Morrison returned to Pittsburgh; and again the problem arose as 
to what they should do with Stephen. When William joined the fam- 
ily for Christmas, 1839, he offered to take his youngest brother back with 
him and let him study at Towanda Academy, or at near-by Athens in 
Bradford County. He evidently attended both places. William was 
then chief engineer of public works in Pennsylvania and the only one 
of the family able to help financially. 

So, in January, 1840, they packed up his little rawhide trunk and 
sent him off with his oldest brother in a two-horse sleigh for the wintry 
journey across two states. 

To the lad it was a momentous trip—as to anyone. Stopping at 
night in the far-apart taverns, they traveled the Kittanning Pike, the 
Buffalo Trail, and the corduroy road that followed the Susquehanna to 
the state line. As he was an official, William had friends in every town. 
A boy could learn lots about the Abolition Party, Secession, and States’ 
Rights just by listening to the talk in the taprooms. And there was al- 
ways a warm brick in the feather bed where he buried himself until it 
was time to get up and break the ice in the wash-pitcher. Stephen re- 
membered that three hundred mile trek the rest of his life. It was the 
school at the end of the adventure that he didn’t like. 

He had been left in Towanda while William was off attending to 
some business matter and wrote his brother that he preferred to stay 
there and study with an ex-teacher he had met, a Mr. Vosberry, rather 
than to be sent to school at Athens, “that lonesome place.” He goes in- 
to how much cheaper this would be, and even promises to pay no at- 
tention to his music until after eight o'clock at night! He may have 
been at Athens for the last term of 1840, when he had arrived in the 
winter, or he wouldn’t have known how lonesome it was. But whether 
he liked it or not one finds his name in their first printed roster of 
teachers and students issued by that co-educational boarding school for 
the year ‘41. 

The two-story building was of classical Greek design, common in 
the East and South but unfamiliar in the hills of Pennsylvania. Four 
pillars supported the front, and above the roof rose the bell tower. That 
bell was a source of great interest to Stephen and the cause of much 

14 Henry did not go east to Towanda, Pennsylvania, to work with 
William, Jr., on the North Branch Canal, until the summer of 1840, 


several months after Stephen had gone to Bradford County to enter 
school. 
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morning anguish when it called him to classes. The original building 
had been erected at Athens before 1800. Stephen walked wondering 
under the portals of the “New” Academy, finished in 1814. This was 
an old established school as schools rated in his day. Under the esteem- 
ed headmaster, Professor John G. Mervin, the boy was set to work on 
philosophy, grammar, and arithmetic, but he complained to William that 
these subjects did not keep him busy so could he take up Latin, or 
bookkeeping? And to please send his new waistcoat, and, above all, 
order a fire for his room! 

Perhaps Stephen preferred Towanda because the town had a brass 
band, but soon he was practicing on the flute with a group of boys at 
Athens. Several distinguished men who were schoolmates of Foster 
have gone on record for those days. William W. Kingsbury, later 
senator from Minnesota, speaking before the Bradford County Historical 
Society, at Towanda, tells of how they played truant together, and how 
remarkably Stephen played the flute. Others speak of his generosity, 
his engaging shyness, his preference to be alone, and how he couldn't 
sleep unless in perfect quiet. John A. Perkins, writing from Fresno, 
California, for the 100th anniversary of Athens Academy in 1897, sets 
the date for the Tioga Waltz, Stephen's first authentic composition. He 
says it was written for a school exhibition given in the Presbyterian 
Church on April 1, 1841.15 

He should know, as he was one of the three players of the flute 
who took part. The others were James H. Forbes and William Warner. 
Morrison Foster writes of this piece as if it had been given for com- 
mencement and as if Stephen made a fourth player—an unusual com- 
bination. And in this case Johnny Perkins is the boy who “was there.” 


“The Tioga Waltz” was, at any rate, preserved by the devoted Mor- 
rison, but not published for more than fifty years. Its name is taken 
from Tioga Point,!*® where Athens Academy is situated. Written, as 
it was, at the age of fifteen,!’ it has a certain juvenile charm. When 
the little orchestra of three flutes finished off that resounding octave of 


15 Information that has come to light recently indicates that the 
date was probably later in the month than the first of April. 

16 Tioga Point is the name given to the junction of the Susque- 
hanna and Chemung rivers, a few miles south of Athens. Athens 
Academy was located at Athens, rather than at Tioga Point. 

17 Stephen was fourteen, rather than fifteen, when he composed 
the Tioga Waltz. 
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empty C’s, Stephen Foster first knew the ovation given to a composer. 

It is doubtful if Stephen was in this school at commencement of 
the year "41. For soon he had gone back to his brother in Towanda 
and was playing clarinet in the band. This happy time ended by his 
being summoned back to Pittsburgh (or sent home) early in the sum- 
mer, for in July he was starting all over again to attend another school, 
Jefferson College at Canonsburg. This was the former academy his 
father had attended, founded by his grandfather, James Foster,!* and 
which caused Stephen to give up education in despair. 

They had put him on the coach with great hope, and he drove 
down the Black Horse Pike twenty miles through the South Hills be 
low Pittsburgh. On arrival he wrote William with enthusiasm, telling 
of the 230 students and reminding him to send some money so he could 
join a literary society and pay for his wash. But he didn’t stay long 
enough to get an answer to the letter. 

Two formidable brick buildings comprised Jefferson College and 
the site was, as Stephen wrote his brother, “very pretty.” An old photo- 





graph shows some young gentlemen lolling about the board fence 
probably discussing Jeffersonian democracy. Here were sent the sons 
of the squires, of the clergy, and of the ironmasters, to imbibe what 
they could of learning and Presbyterianism. Stephen would naturally 
have found, and made, friends. 

Without consulting anyone, or saying goodbye, within a week he 
had repacked his bag and left. 


(To be Continued. ) 


18 James Foster was one of the original trustees of Jefferson 
College, but was not the founder. 











JAMES O'HARA’S LANDHOLDINGS 
IN ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


CHARLES SHETLER! 


ment of Pittsburgh have been examined by many writers who have 

studied this era of the Gateway to the West. O'Hara was at Fort 
Pitt as an Indian trader, the traditional entree to fame and fortune on the 
frontier, within a year after his coming to America. From 1784 until 
his death in 1819, he was increasingly involved in the business, indus- 
trial, and political affairs of the town. 


J en o’HARA’s contributions to the post-Revolutionary develop- 


The emphasis in most sketches of O’Hara’s life has been on his army 
career and his promotion of manufactories. We know something of 
his work as quartermaster-general of the army, as an army contractor, 
and of his economic activities in glass, the salt trade, tanning and mill- 
ing, brewing, shipbuilding, and iron manufacturing. But a study of 
his landholdings reveals another, less well-known, phase of his manifold 
points of contact with the early history of Pittsburgh. 

In O’Hara’s obituary it was said that through the introduction of 
his glass, brewery, and other businesses, and in the buildings he erected, 
he “almost created a city himself.” His landholdings were an integral 
part of this creation during his lifetime, and they continued to be a 
factor in the growth of Pittsburgh after his death. O'Hara invested over 
$58,500 in jiand and buildings in Allegheny County alone.* This 
amount probably approaches the sums that he invested in all his other 
business enterprises, and it has certainly produced revenues far surpass- 
ing all his other interests combined. O’Hara’s “first love,” the Pittsburg 


1 Mr. Shetler is Curator of the West Virginia Collection at Wes! 
Virginia University, Morgantown. This article is based on his mas- 
ter’s thesis, submitted to the University of Pittsburgh in 1949, on the 
subject, “The Evolution of the O’Hara-Schenley Properties in Alle- 
gheny County to 1880.”—Ed. 

2 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 21, 1819. 

3 Westmoreland County Deed Books, 1773-1897, passim; Alle- 
gheny County Deed Books, 1788-1880, passim. This figure includes 
neither the $11,539.24 which O’Hara paid for Craig’s interest in the 
glassworks and the farm on which it was located (Allegheny County 
Deed Book, 12:308), nor the $5,000 paid for the brewery and land in 
1805 (Allegheny County Deed Book, 13:221). The value of the land, 
apart from the buildings, equipment, and stock, is not set forth in 
these deeds. 
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Glassworks, » ~ed ont o/ the fuznily s control shortly after his death.‘ 
cind there has been no evidence to show that any of his enterprises ex- 
cept land were financially rewarding to his heirs for any period of time. 
But by 1903 the Schenley properties, only one of the three huge estates 
created out of O'Hara's landholdings, were estimated to be worth be- 
tween thirty and fifty million dollars.5 For over one hundred thirty 
years, six generations or more of his heirs in America and England have 
realized substantial incomes from the lands bought at the head of the 
Ohio by this Irish immigrant. 

It is virtually impossible to locate and establish O’Hara’s holdings 
in their entirety. His claims and purchases were distributed over at 
least three states, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Indiana.* His Pennsyl- 
vania lands included lots and acreage in the counties of Allegheny, 
Westmoreland, Crawford, Armstrong, and Berks.? There are only 
vague descriptions of the areas included in the deeds for many of these 
conveyances—a practice which furnished grist for the mills of countless 
land title lawyers in the nineteenth century. Even town lots are not al- 
ways determinable because lot numbers were sometimes not given. In 
other cases deeds were not entered in the public records. And often 
many years elapsed between the making of a deed and its recording. 
For example, the last grant of Penn lands in the Manor of Pittsburgh 
recorded in Allegheny County was in March, 1869. This was for a 
deed dated May 3, 1786.8 In many accounts of O’Hara’s life it is noted 
that his first land purchase in Pittsburgh was a tract of four hundred 
acres on Coalpit Run, bought in November, 1773.9 But there is no 
record of this deed being recorded in either Westmoreland or Allegheny 
County during O’Hara’s lifetime. However, from the sources available 
we can get an accurate picture of the extent of his holdings in Allegheny 





County and of their disposition. 

O’Hara’s interest in land has always been overshadowed by his other 
Although his land operations have 1 not béen emphasized, 

they were iecognizea oy Dahlinger, ww! i “¢h owning more 
4 Dorothy Daniel, “The First Glasshouse West of the Allee: 

nies,” ante, 32:113 (September-December, 1949). 

Pittsburgh Gazette, November 6, 1903, January 17, 1904. 

Allegheny County Deed Book, 81:631. 

Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 26:302. 

Allegheny County Deed Book, 242:49. 

See, for example, Mary Carson Darlington, Fort Pitt and Letters 

from the Frontier, 218 (Pittsburgh, 1892). 
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real estate than any other resident of Pittsburgh and Allegheny in the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century.’° Because of the magni- 
tude of his business interests in Pittsburgh it has been suggested that his 
landholdings were built up throug’. the profits from these interests.!4 
This may have been true to a certain extent in the later years. But an 
analysis of O'Hara's business interests in the years in which he was 
buying land, and the percentage of total purchases made in each year, 
shows that the majority of his total holdings was acquired before his 
industrial and business undertakings in the city were well under way. 


O'Hara was engaged in some capacity in the supply services of the 
army for over twenty-five years. Following his Revolutionary War 
service he continued his relationship with the army from 1783 to 1802. 
In July, 1783, he resigned his commission as assistant quartermaster- 
general to become an army contractor. This phase of contracting last- 
ed until April, 1792, when he was appointed quartermaster-general by 
Washington to assist General Anthony Wayne in the campaigns against 
the Northwest Indians. After four years he resigned this commission, 
and in the summer of 1796 he again began contracting for army sup- 
plies,!? terminating this last phase of his relationship with the army in 
1802.3 

O'Hara bought real estate continuously from 1785 through 1818, 
the year before his death. In this thirty-four-year period there were 
ninety deeds recorded in his name in Westmoreland and Allegheny 
counties for land purchases in Allegheny County. But it was during 
these years of service in the army quartermaster department and as an 
army contractor that over sixty per cent of his Allegheny County deeds 
were executed.!4 Although well over half his real estate had been 
purchased by 1800, his business and industrial establishments, for which 
he is best known, were only in their infancy. The O’Hara-Craig 
glassworks did not go into significant production until 1797,!5 and it was 


10 Charles W. Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, a Sketch of Its Early Soci:l 
Life, 107 (New York, 1916). 

Tr & Wuseart. “One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 

Mrs. Wiary du. WUsaeee 5, 


12 Darlington, Fort Pitt, 211, 215. _ ~~ 
13 Dictionary of American Biography, 14:3. 


14 Westmoreland and Allegheny County Deed Books, 1785-1819, 
passim. 


15 Daniel, “First Glasshouse,” 100. 
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not until 1804 that O'Hara acquired sole ownershin of th: faciury.? 
Hie Gree brcwing business was not planned until 1798, and the Pitts- 
burgh Point Brewery was not established until 1803. Notice of ship- 
building in O'Hara's yards does not come until 1804.17 Thus it appears 
unlikely that the profits from his business and industrial undertakings 
contributed materially to his capital for land buying. 


An analysis of O’Hara’s holdings by the geographical locations set 
forth in the deeds shows twelve areas of ow nership i in Allegheny Coun- 
ty. These deeds conveyed to him, in whole or in part, a tot il of 160 
town lots, 41 outlots, and slightly over 2,411 acres of outlying farm lands 
which were to become, in a few years, valuable urban property in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny. 

The town lots were purchased in the following developed tracts in 
the county: the Woods Plan, the Reserve Tract opposite Pittsburgh, the 
town of Allegheny, the Coal Hill Plan, and the Borough of Pittsburgh. 
Outlots were bought in most of these same plans. Acreage purchases 
were recorded in Pitt Township, Pittsburgh Manor, Versailles Town- 
ship, St. Clair Township, Allegheny County, and along Streets Run. ' 
A map showing O’Hara’s holdings of lots in the Woods Plan of Pitts- 
burgh accompanies this account, and a chart of the amounts of property 
he acquired here and in the other areas is appended below. 


Most of O’Hara’s holdings were not purchased in the first instance 
from the Penns. Of the 122 yon or parts of lots bought by the general 
in the Woods Plan, 41 were deeded by the Proprietors. Acquired in a 
like manner were three outlots in the Woods Plan which totaled 52 acres, 
237 perches. Only one tract of farm acreage seems to have been bought 
from the Penns. This was 55 acres in St. Clair Township. The 
other Penn deed to O'Hara was for three lots in the Coal Hill Plan. 
The above lots and farm lands were deeded to O'Hara in a total of ten 
conveyances for a consideration of £681.15.9. 


In 1826 the Pittsburgh Directory said of James O'Hara: “The Gen- 
eral had a happier knack of seeing a few years before him and drawing 
deductions from the nature of things than any of his contemporaries pos- 


16 Allegheny Deed Book, 12:308. 

17 Eulalia C. Schramm, “General James O’Hara, Pittsburgh’s First 
Captain of Industry,” 77, 78, 81, a master’s thesis, 1931, on file at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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sessed.”48 The truth of this estimate of Q’Hara is illustrated to a marked 
degree by noting the disposition of his purchases in the Woods Plan. 
There is evidence that he planned his acquisitions so as to derive the 
maximum benefit from his lots as the town grew. His real estate was 
concentrated in strategic areas of the triangle formed by the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers and Grant Street. The great mass of his lots 
was bought along the outer sides of what was later to become the Gold- 
en Triangle. This had two important consequences in the later history 
of his estate. It secured to him and his heirs the valuable river-front 
lands, and at the same time his ownership of solid blocks of lots immedi- 
ately west of Grant Street assured that this property would have to be 
negotiated for as the business population of the town inched toward the 
farm lands east of Grant Street, the only possible direction of expansion. 
Only twenty lots were bought in the interior of the Woods Plan, inside 
Liberty and Smithfeld streets. 

At the Point, thirty lots were laid out in the plan in the area bound- 
ed by Liberty Street, the Allegheny River, and Marbury Street, the first 
north-south intersection. O'Hara purchased all or parts of these except 
for lots 134-136, and 140-143 inclusive. ‘Twenty-nine lots or parts of 
lots were acquired east of Marbury Street between Liberty Street and 
the Allegheny River. 

The heaviest area of concentration was immediately west of Grant 
Street. O'Hara bought 4714 of the 94 lots plotted in the twenty-five 
blocks bounded by the Monongahela River, Smithfield, Liberty, and 
Grant streets. In the ten-block area between Strawberry Alley and 
Fourth Street, he purchased 31 of the 40 lots surveyed. This is equiva- 
lent to about 77 per cent of the present-day area bounded by the First 
English Lutheran Church, the Grant Building, the Old Post Office, and 
Gimbels. 

O'Hara's family grew along with his business interests and his land- 
holdings. Six children were born to him and Mary Carson, but only 
three of them lived to share in the vast estate left by the general. These 
children were destined to marry into other leading families in the town, 
or to create new ones. The surviving children who shared in the divi- 
sion of their father’s estate were Richard Butler, Elizabeth Febiger, and 
Mary Carson. Richard Butler married Mary Fitzsimmons, and their 


18 Samuel Jones, Pittsburgh in the Year 1826, 69 (Pittsburgh, 
1826). 
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daughter, Mary Carson, married William McCullough Darlington, a 
lawyer and scholar whose library of twenty thousand volumes forms the 
basis of the Darlington Memorial Library of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Elizabeth Febiger O'Hara married Harmar Denny, son of Ebe- 
nezer Denny, the first mayor of Pittsburgh. The descendants of the 
eight surviving children of this marriage made up the heirs of the Denny 
estate, the second to be created out of O'Hara's landholdings. The third 
great estate was formed by the marriage of Mary Carson, O'Hara's 
youngest daughter, to William Croghan, Jr., of Kentucky, in 1821. It 
was their child, Mary Elizabeth, the granddaughter of James O'Hara, 
who married and eloped with Captain Edward W. H. Schenley, and 
who transferred to England the ownership of what was to be the largest 
share of O'Hara's properties in Allegheny County. 

O'Hara died on December 21, 1819, at the age of sixty-seven. He 
was survived by the three children cited above, and by his wife, who 
died on April 8, 1834, at the age of seventy-three.!® His will, drawn up 
three months before his death, sets forth his wishes in the disposition of 
his estate.2° The will was dated September 15, 1819. The executors 
appointed were Mary O'Hara, the testator’s surviving wife, Harmar 
Denny, Dennis S. Scully, James Ross, and James R. Butler. Mary 
O’Hara and the three children were the sole beneficiaries under the will. 

The children received no direct grants of real estate or personal 
property at the time of O'Hara's death. Rather, an estate in trust was 
created for each of these legatees. Separate devises in the will conveyed 
lands and buildings to the trustees and their successors, who were di- 
rected to manage each of the estates to provide for the support and main- 
tenance of each of the children and their heirs. Provision was made for 
the division of any estate that was voided by the death of a legatee. 

The estate created for Richard Butler differed from that of the 
daughters’. It was binding during the son’s lifetime, and any direct con- 
veyance of property was to be made only to his children, if any. The 
trustees were empowered, on the other hand, to make direct settlements 
of property on the daughters. They could, “at any time as their best 


19 Darlington, Fort Pitt, 218. 
20 O’Hara’s will is recorded in Allegheny County Will Books 2:190 
and 3:623. These records are illegible in many places. All references 
to the will in this article are based on a true copy of the will in the 
possession of the Lawyers Title Company Agency, Pittsburgh. 
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judgment may direct . . . settle and convey the whole of the said real 
estate [in the manner] as may to them appear advisable.” 

There were seven main provisions in the will. The second, third, 
and fourth clauses set up estates in trust for the children. The fifth 
clause provided for the support of Mary O'Hara. The sixth enumerated 
property that was to be conveyed to Elizabeth and Mary by the trustees 
“at such time and by such deed of entailment, limitations and restrictions 
or strict settlement as they may think advisable.” The seventh was a 
residuary clause by which all the residue of the estate remaining after 
the accomplishment of the above provisions was to be divided into 50 
shares, 15 of which were to go to each daughter, and 20 to the surviving 
wife. 

Contrary to what has generally been held regarding the settlement 
of O'Hara's estate, there was not an absolutely equal division of prop- 
erty among the three children. It is apparent from an examination of 
each of the trusts that in quantity, at least, the daughters were favored 
over the son, and that Mary received the larger share of the daughters’ 
inheritance. 

The second clause of the will enumerated the property conveyed to 
the trustees to be held for Richard Butler O'Hara: 

1 Tract number 10 in Cunningham’s District, Indiana 
Township, containing 220 acres, adjoining the lands of James 
Ross and the estate of the late General Wilkins. 

2 Two outlots, numbers 136 and 137, Ross Township, in 
the Reserve Tract opposite Pittsburgh. 

3 A two-story brick house situate on Water Street between 
Smithfield Street and Cherry Alley, with the ground attached 
to the same, extending back to Front Street. 

4 A two-story brick house situate on Third Street between 
Smithfield Street and Cherry Alley with the ground attached 
to the same, extending through to Fourth Street. 


5 A two-story house with the ground thereto attached, sit- 
uate on West Front and Liberty Streets in Pittsburgh. 


21 The exact descriptions of the properties are given here, but for 
— and uniformity the wording does noi always follow that in the 
will 
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A greater amount of property was held in trust for Elizabeth Febi- 
ger O'Hara by the third clause of the will: 

1 Two brick houses at the corner of Market Street and 
Second Street and the ground on which they stand, extending 
the same width of the respective houses through from Market 
Street and O'Hara Alley. 

2 Two brick houses at the corner of Market and Third 
Streets and the ground on which they stand, extending the 
same width of the respective houses through from Market 
Street and O'Hara Alley. 

3. A brick house at the corner of Grant and Second Streets 
on lot number 60 in O'Hara's addition to Pittsburgh, with the 
ground on which it stands, and extending the width of the 
house through from Second to Front Street, with all the build- 
ings thereon. 

4 Two outlots, numbers | and 5, containing 35 acres, in the 
plan of outlots surveyed by Colonel Woods. 

5 The glassworks on the southwest side of the Mononga- 
hela River opposite Pittsburgh with all the lots, lands, tene- 
ments, buildings, utensils and improvements belonging and 
with the same. 

6 The mills on Saw Mill Run and the lands belonging 
thereto. 

7 All the lands, tenements, and hereditaments in St. Clair 
Township, Allegheny County. 

8 The farm called ‘ Springfield” on the Allegheny River, 
containing 319 acres, adjoining the Manor line, being the same 
formerly held by Thomas Smallman. 

By the sixth section of the will, the following property was also 
settled on Elizabeth O'Hara. This land was not held in the above 
trust, and it was to be conveyed to her at such time as the executors 
might choose: 

1 Outlots numbered 264, 265, 267, and 275 in the Reserve 
Tract on the north side of the Allegheny River opposite Pitts- 
burgh. 

2 Town lots numbered 70, 71, 101, 102, and 105 in the 

town of Allegheny. 
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Mary O'Hara's share of the estate was established in the trust de- 
scribed in the fourth clause, in addition to the lands held by the execu- 


tors outside the trust: 


to convey to Mary O'Hara, at their discretion, the following properties 


1 Seven lots in Pittsburgh, numbered 481, 482, 483, 484, 
485, 486, and 490. 


2 Seventeen lots at the Point, numbered 1-17 inclusive, 


with the brewery and all buildings and improvements thereon. 
3 Lot numbered 144, City of Pittsburgh. 
4 Part of “Manor Farm,” of 84 acres, adjoining Springfield 
and the Manor line. 
5 “Smithfield” tract, 170 acres, Pitt Township. 
6 “Mount Airy” tract, 374 acres, Pitt Township. 


Tract of 20 acres, Pitt Tow nship, situate at the mouth of 
Four Mile Run. 


8 The other brick house situate on lot numbered 60 in 
O'Hara's addition to Pittsburgh. 


9 The residue of lots numbered 60, 61, 62, and 63 not de- 
vised to Elizabeth, with all the buildings and improvements on 
the same. 

10 ‘That portion of O'Hara's ground beyond Try Street ad 
joining lands of Andrew Watson, Anthony Beelen and Try 
Street. 

11 The two contiguous brick houses on Market Street in 
Pittsburgh and the ground on which they stand, extending the 
same width throughout from Market Street to O'Hara Alley; 
being the two central houses in O'Hara's block of brick build- 
ings extending along Market Street from Second to Third 
Street. 


In addition to the above eleven parcels, the executors were directed 


in the Reserve Tract in Allegheny: 








1 Outlots numbered 140, 141, 142, 144, and 145. 


2 Town lots numbered 25, 28, 29, 31, and 32. 
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Mary O'Hara was bequeathed the homestead on Water Street and 
other properties as follows: 

Lots numbered 146, 147, and part of 145, with all the build 

ings and improvements thereon . . . together with all the house 

hold furniture . . . also the carriages and horses, and all the 

turnpike and bridge and bank stock of every description; and 

all the rents, issues, and profits of the land tenements and 

hereditaments not herein specially devised to the children, until 

the same shall be finally disposed of by the executors. 

In addition, the surviving wife was to receive a yearly income of 
$3,000, which was to be paid out of the rents and profits accruing from 
the above bequest. If the income from these sources failed to amount to 
$3,000, the difference was to be made up out of the residuary fund. 

The trustees were authorized to make leases on the unimproved 
portions of the properties in the trusts in return for the payments of 
ground rents. Such leases were not to exceed twenty-one years. An 
accounting of the execution of the trusts was to be kept by the trustees 
and a report made to the Orphans Court of Allegheny County once 
yearly. Provision was made to terminate the trusts by having the 
trustees submit a report to the Orphans Court showing all their proceed- 
ings during the life of the trust, and obtaining the Court's approval after 
having rendered the interested parties an accounting. 

Taken from almost any point of view, O’Hara’s real estate holdings 
have been important in the history of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 
The total amount of money he spent on land was a significant invest- 
ment sum for one individual in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The lots and acreage which he chose to buy were so located 
that they were of ever increasing value as the frontier town evolved into 
an industrial metropolis. His purchases of almost 25 per cent of the 
town lots in the Woods Plan foreshadowed the subsequent ownership 
of his holdings by his heirs, which affected Pittsburgh’s development, 
for good and for ill, for over a century. Even as he was Pittsburgh's 
initial industrialist, so was he the city’s first great landholder. 
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APPENDIX 


This table shows the lots and acreage, and their geographical loca- 
tions, bought by James O'Hara as recorded in the deed books of 


Westmoreland and Allegheny counties. 











Number |. Numter Outlot Acreage in unde- 
. a acreage _ veloped tracts 
Woods Plan .............. | 122 | 4 | 109A 417P | 
Reserve Tract pliant a 

Opposite Pittsburgh .... 13 20 200A 

Town of Allegheny ........ 11 | 17 |170A | ee 
ees ‘ 6 | ae 7 
Borough of Pittsburgh .__ 8 7 
Pittsburgh Manor...... | + + | ~+#&/|~ 221A 274P 
Pitt Township ' 1191A 118P 
Allegheny County are ; 416A 168P 
St. Clair Township ....._ a See | 368A 301P 
Versailles Township . | | 14A 54P 
Streets Run * | 200A 


Total 41 ‘479A 417P | 2411A 35P 











JOHN TYLER 
OUR FIRST ACCIDENTAL PRESIDENT! 


HENRY KING SIEBENECK 


N ACCIDENTAL PRESIDENT is one who succeeds to that office by 

reason of the death of an elected president. For fifty-two years 

there had been a succession of American chief magistrates who 
survived their elective terms of office and retired to private life. Eight 
individuals had fulfilled the expectation of the electorate, when the 
ninth man to have been inaugurated suddenly died after a bare month 
in office, and for the first time a vice president, John Tyler, acceded to 
the highest office in the land, on April 4, 1841. 

The event was quite unanticipated by the public, and, indeed, 
it is safe to say that the party leaders would not have put Tyler on the 
ticket had they considered the likelihood of the death of their chosen 
leader, William Henry Harrison. Custom—with the exception of 
1828—dictated that a presidential and a vice presidential candidate 
must not be from the same section; a Northerner being chosen as the 
presidential nominee, a Southerner must be put on as vice presidential 
nominee. Harrison being a citizen of free soil Ohio, Tyler, a citizen 
of Virginia, a slave state, was the customary balance. 

John Tyler was an odd character, conceited beyond the upper 
range of public men, narrow and provincial in his outlook, prejudiced 
and petty in his views. For the greater part of his career he, Bourbon- 
like, learned nothing from the political developments of his period, 
and forgot nothing—until the climax of his presidential term. 


In a study of his mentality the first element to consider is his 
paternity. The Tyler family came to Virginia in 1652, so that in 
length of residence that family ranks with the early settlers. “Head- 
right” was the rule in Virginia when the Tylers landed and conse- 
quently the head of the family received two hundred and fifty acres of 
land—fifty acres for each immigrant—as a donation. Their grant was 
located where Williamsburg now stands. This land they afterwards 
sold and settled elsewhere in the vicinity. They never attained the 
position of great landowners, like the Fairfaxes, Randolphs, Carters, or 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania on January 25, 1949.—Ed. 
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Byrds, who secured titles to baronies of vast extent. But the Tylers 
were never grouped with the “poor white trash.” Possibly they would 
have been called “yeomen” had they lived in England. 

The Tyler family had its ups and downs; one ancestor, it is unc- 
tuously recorded, became a vestryman of Briton Church. John Tyler's 
grandfather was marshal of the local vice-admiralty court—a sort of 
marine sheriff, serving papers on vessels libelled for nonpayment of 
debts and that sort of thing. This does not sound like a very lucra- 
tive job in a province where the transmarine shipping was largely in 
the strong hands of long established shipping firms of London or 
Bristol. However, the future president’s father moved up to a higher 
status, first as judge of Virginia's principal court, then as governor, and 
finally as federal district judge until his death in 1813. What sort of 
judge he was may be gathered from the Virginia Court Reports: Judge 
Tyler, the reports state, “disliked law books, particularly those of Eng- 
land.”? As that was before the works of Kent and Story appeared, 
American law books were about as numerous as hen’s teeth. 

Disregard of precedents is the prime characteristic of autocrats on 
or off the bench. “It makes a difference in the judgment of the court, 
whose ox was gored,” says the old story. Without the ballast of law 
books the Virginia judiciary is apt to have leaned heavily to favorites. 
Autocracy breeds sycophants—men who fawn upon the autocrats and 
“crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, that thrift may follow fawn- 
ing.” Tyler, Senior, was judge from 1788 to 1808; his son, the future 
President, was born in 1790 and grew up in this atmosphere of judge- 
adulation, which inevitably extended to the potentate’s son. An ex- 
aggerated ego was the result. 

John Tyler, Junior, was graduated at William and Mary College 
in 1807. The high standard set for that institution by Jefferson and 
his colleagues after American independence was declared had hardly 
been kept up. Judge Tyler wrote to Jefferson on May 12, 1810, say- 
ing: “A young man will leave college with no kind of knowledge of 
arithmetic, history or geography.” The judge knew this from ex- 
amining A. B.'s for admission to the bar. Perhaps his son was an ex- 
ample of that type of collegian. At any rate the latter studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1810. 

It may be convenient here to summarize the future President's 


2 4 Call XXIII. 
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office-holding career. In 1811, he was elected one of Charles City 
County's two members of the Virginia House of Delegates, and served 
as such until, on the death of a Congressman in 1816, he was elected 
to Congress. There he continued until 1821, when he resigned on 
account of ill health. From 1823 to 1825 he was again a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, and thereafter was twice elected 
governor by the Virginia legislature. That body then sent him to the 
United States Senate, and re-elected him in 1833. 

In 1836 he resigned as Senator to avoid obeying the Virginia legis- 
lature’s “instructions” to vote to “expunge” the resolutions censuring 
President Jackson. In the same year the opposition to the Jackson 
regime, in its efforts to throw the presidential election into the House 
of Representatives (as had been the case in 1824), arranged that 
Webster, Harrison, and White were to be its candidates in the north- 
eastern, middle, and southern states respectively, with Granger in the 
North and Tyler in the South as vice presidential nominees. The 
scheme failed. Tyler did not carry Virginia, though the Maryland 
slaveholders gave him that state’s vote and South Carolina rewarded 
him with her suffrage for his opposition to the Force Bill. White, his 
file leader, won only Tennessee and Georgia, carrying Tyler along 
with him. Granger received 77 electoral votes, Tyler, 47. 

The Whigs—opponents of Jackson and Van Buren — admired 
Henry Clay, but believing that he could not carry New York and 
other pivotal states in 1840, they nominated Harrison for President. 
Tyler is said to have withdrawn from the Virginia senatorial contest on 
account of a promise of Clay and his lieutenants to support him, Tyler, 
for vice president—a “deal” which was put through. The Harrison 
landslide in 1840 carried “Tyler too” along even though he could not 
get the vote of his home state. Harrison died in April, 1841, and 
Tyler acceded to the presidential office. He did not run in 1844 and 
thereafter held no elective office of importance, although elected to the 
Confederate Congress. He died before the latter met—on January 
18, 1862. 

Some explanation of the rise of this the most execrated of our 
Presidents is necessary. 

Virginia copied her system of representation from England’s of the 
medieval period. When in 1265 Simon de Montfort introduced rep- 
resentative government in England, directing two knights to be elected 
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by each shire to facilitate the granting of extra feudal aid for the “de- 
fence of the realm,” no thought of representation based on population 
existed; the shire and its county court were long established institu- 
tions that were made use of as convenient units; little Rutlandshire 
had equal representation with huge Yorkshire as late as 1821. Fol- 
lowing this example, Virginia's county unit system produced similar 
inequitable results. The Tidewater section, first to be settled, is trav- 
ersed by many navigable rivers up to the “Fall line” about a hundred 
miles from the coast. This section was divided into small counties. 
Farther inland, where crossing the numerous rivers is less difficult, the 
counties were organized with larger areas. Until 1830 each county 
had its two members in the House of Delegates. So the Tidewater, 
with barely thirty-eight per cent of the white population of the state, 
elected 71 of the 149 members of that body as well as half of the 
members of the Senate.* As scarcely one-half of the adult male whites 
had the real estate required for a voter, the number of electors for the 
House of Delegates was very small. In Tyler's district, Charles City 
County, there were only 182 electors to choose two delegates, w hereas 
Loudoun County, with 1,746 electors, had only two delegates. In the 
Charles City district many electors were too old, too poor, too ignorant, 
too averse to public speaking, or otherwise self-disqualified for repre- 
senting their home district at Richmond. In 1811 the Federalists 
were still a respectable minority and they, of course, were caviar to the 
general. So the judge’s son had almost a pre-emptive right to the 
seat. It was not quite a Rotten Borough like Old Sarum in England, 
but closely akin to it. 

In 1816 when Tyler won a seat in Congress, the conditions were 
not quite as easy. The population of his district approximated 25,000 
whites (plus slaves rated at three-fifths each of a white man). Assum- 
ing the adult white males to be one-fifth of the white population and 
that one-half of these were disqualified non-freeholders, the electors 
would number 2,500. Of these Tyler had a 182 majority. Through 
family and personal influence he succeeded in gaining the seat. That 
seems to measure his appeal to the electorate. When he faced the 
Piedmont and Western districts in 1836 and 1840 he failed to obtain 
a majority. The Tidewater politicians were a close corporation; with 
. r. Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, 193 (London, 
787). 
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some slight assistance from the Piedmont they were able to monopolize 
for themselves all judicial and executive positions within the gift of 
the state, as Jefferson’s Notes indicate. 

Tyler’s professional standing was not high. Upon finishing his 
law studies at twenty he immediately entered the political arena, and 
he does not seem to have devoted himself to the learning of the law 
after that. At the age of twenty-seven he had a professional income 
of two thousand dollars a year, or more than Daniel Webster was earn- 
ing at that age, as Lyon G. Tyler, his son, brags. But Webster had 
10 father on the bench for a generation, and the captious do say that 
having a judge for a father does not harm a youthful practitioner. 
Doubtless Tyler was an adept at drawing bills of sale for human chat- 
tels; at preparing deeds, mortgages, Ty and wills for his kinsfolk and 
acquaintance. Of course he knew the Rule in Shelley’s Case, and the 
Rule in Spencer's Case. Whether he had mastered Calvin’s Case is 
dubious. Plowing through 1,369 pages of his letters to family and 
friends, one cannot fail to notice that he never reports professional con- 
tacts with the giants of the bar Cand there were giants in those days— 
Webster, Clay, Binney, Wirt, Sergeant, and scores of others), whom 
to read of would have intrigued the young provincials. 

While in the House of Delegates, Tyler seems to have had a con- 
siderable criminal practice. The Virginia pardon system was then pecul- 
iar. The governor could reprieve, but pardoning was for the House 
of Delegates. The honorable Tyler as a delegate would not of course 
vote on a pardon for one of his own clients Cif a verdict went wrong), 
but his fellow delegates of the same profession might look forward to 
reciprocation if they voted to pardon a client of his. 

A factor in Tyler's mental evolution was the decadent condition 
of the Tidewater section. There, tobacco had first been developed in 
America as a commercial crop. Like all newly discovered countries, 
Tidewater's land in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
seemed to be limitless in amount. It was accordingly butchered. 
Labor was then scarce. Repeated croppings and no fertilization ex- 
hausted the soil after a few years and the planter moved farther in- 
land. The Fairfaxes, Carters, and Randolphs had so much land that 
they could keep up the process for generations. But an end had to 
come sooner or later. About the time Tyler was born, tobacco grow- 
ing in the Tidewater had definitely declined. When he attained his 
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majority, the Tidewater was through as the tobacco growing section. 
In 1805 Judge Tyler advertised his Charles City property for sale. He 
dilated on its cereal growing quality but said nothing about tobacco. 
A generation later, Henry Clay, himself a native of Henrico County, 
Virginia, sang the swan song of the Tidewater, in the Senate, enu- 
merating the baronial mansions there that had fallen into decay, and 
describing the plight of the heirs of their builders. Kentucky had re- 
placed the Tidewater in total yield of tobacco, if not in the quality of 
its leaf.‘ 

When such decay is general throughout a district, the effect on the 
inhabitants is to produce a fatuous conservatism, an innate tendency to 
hold fast to what has been preserved, in this case particularly to the 
rights of slave ownership; and on the other hand to oppose additional 
expenditures, public as well as private, so that the impoverished heir 
might approximate his ancestors’ style of life. Hence we find a re- 
crudescence of States’ Rights playing a part much more prominent in 
the twenties and thirties than Jefferson had assigned to it in the begin- 
ning of the century. Tyler was appalled at Adams’ suggestion of a 
federally endowed university and observatory—such extravagance 
would increase the cost of imported “nigger cloth” for his slaves—a 
trifle, but execrable. 

A side light on Tyler's character is shown by a curious episode. 
One day James H. Christian, a well-dressed mulatto, arrived in Phila- 
delphia by way of the Underground Railroad. Interrogated by the 
latter’s vigilance committee, James said that he was born the slave of 
“old Major Christian” of Charles City County, Virginia. The 
Christians were wealthy and owned many slaves. The fugitive was a 
son of “Mr. Christian” (probably a grandson of the old major, whose 
daughter Letitia had married John Tyler). The slave had always been 
well treated, possibly pampered, having at times borrowed as much as 
three hundred dollars from his master to loan out to his friends. Upon 
the major’s death, James fell into the hands of Mrs. John Tyler and 
became a waiter at the White House from 1841 until Mrs. Tyler's 
death in 1843, when, at his request, he was handed over to William 
H. Christian, a Richmond merchant. There he fell in love with a 


4. Charles H. Ambler, Sectionalism In Virginia, 33 ff. (Chicago, 
1910). 
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free Negro woman, whom the law forbade him to marry, and they 
were now making their way to Canada and wedded bliss. “I didn’t 
like Mr. Tyler much because he was a poor man,” James said. “I 
never did like poor people. I didn’t like his marrying into our family, 
who were considered very far Tyler’s superiors . . . . On the planta- 
tion Tyler was a very cross man and treated the servants very cruelly; 
but the house servants were treated much better owing to their having 
belonged to his wife, who protected them from persecution, as they had 
been favorite servants in her father’s family.” James estimated that 
Tyler got about thirty-five thousand dollars and twenty-nine slaves, 
young and old, by his wife.5 

Such was the man stripped of the mask of the conventional politi- 
cian of those days—very cruel to the field hands—cautious about his 
wife’s house servants for she protected them against persecution—by 
the future President. 

Reverting to his political career—when twenty-two years old, 
Tyler introduced a resolution in the House of Delegates censuring 
Virginia’s Senators at Washington for favoring the extension of the 
charter of the First Bank of the United States, then about to expire. 
He deemed the original charter of that bank an unwarranted exercise 
of federal power, because the chartering of banks was not specifically 
mentioned in the Constitution. As planters had owned their work- 
men and sold their products directly to exporters, they had little need 
for or knowledge of banks. Senator Richard Brent disregarded the 
desires of the Richmond solons as to the bank. His range of knowl- 
edge was wider than the Charles City solicitor’s. Congressmen knew 
that war with Great Britain was almost inevitable; that seven million 
dollars of the bank’s stock was British-owned; that on the termination 
of the bank’s existence the proceeds of that stock would be transferred to 
London; and that that was equivalent to a score of British frigates or 
regiments. Why transfer such resources to a future enemy?® Tryler’s 
political god, Jefferson, had in 1802 morally guaranteed the constitution- 
ality of the bank’s charter when he sold a great part of its stock to Barings 
of London at a premium of forty-five per cent above par. Tyler could 
~ ; William Still, Underground Railroad, 69-70 (Philadelphia, 
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. 6 ‘Henry Adams, The Formative Years: A History of the United 


States During the Administrations of Jefferson and Madison, edited 
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not profess acumen superior to Jefferson’s. Yet at twenty-two he set 
himself up to censure the wisdom of the graybeards. In Tyler the fixa- 
tion of superiority induced by constant flattery was irrevocable. He 
felt that his opinions were sanctified. 

Years passed. The War of 1812 nearly wrecked the federal 
treasury, deprived as it was of the bank’s assistance. Monroe’s and 
Tompkins’ personal credit alone staved off its bankruptcy. With 
peace, statesmen like Henry Clay, who had opposed rechartering in 
1811, frankly confessed their mistake. President Madison, formerly a 
States’ Rights leader, admitted that a bank was a necessary and proper 
means for carrying into execution the powers enumerated as vested in 
the federal government. A second bank was chartered before Tyler 
entered Congress. Its credit sufficed to bring specie from Europe and 
to restore the shattered American money system. But the politicians 
nearly wrecked it. The Jones-Buchanan and Smith speculators center- 
ing their power in Baltimore borrowed huge sums from the bank to 
bull its own stock. Their operations were successful at first, but be- 
fore the panic of 1819 hit the country the very solvency of the bank 
was questionable. Congress investigated it through a committee of 
which Tyler was a member. The business was quite beyond his men- 
tal grasp. On December 18, 1818, he wrote home that he had never 
encountered more labor “to perplex oneself with.” Discounts and 
overdrafts were novelties to him. “The strongest minds become re- 
laxed and the imagination sickens and almost expires.” Later he was 
to state that bills of exchange caused the bank no trouble, only promis- 
sory notes played havoc with its balances—the form, that is, not the 
substance, of the matter focused his attention. He was not able to per- 
ceive that lending money in whatever form on the bank’s own stock 
was folly, and that was what the Baltimoreans had brought about to an 
excessive amount. Tyler did not go to Baltimore to ferret out the steps 
of the speculation but voyaged to Boston, where irregularities were least 
likely to have occurred. 

The act chartering the bank vested the federal courts with juris- 
diction by scire facias at the instance of the government to forfeit the 
charter for malfeasance. Tyler moved in the House of Representatives 
to order a scire facias, not for malfeasance, but because the act itself was 
unconstitutional. The real lawyers in the House must have smiled at 
Tyler’s move to invoke the jurisdiction granted by the act in order to 
have the court (which apart from the act had no jurisdiction) declare 
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that very act a nullity—that is to deny the court's own power to adjudi- 
cate the cause. 

Congress had too much common sense to cut off the nose of the 
business community to spite its face. A new bank president was in- 
stalled and the bank righted itself and sailed on, not, however, without 
opposition from the state banks. It appealed to the courts, and in the 
famous case of McCullough vs. Maryland,’ the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the bank’s charter. The decision was 
unanimous, six justices concurring. Two of these were from free states 
and four from slave states. Also, of the six justices two were appointees 
of the Federal Adams, two of anti-Federalist Jefferson, and two of 
anti-Federalist Madison. “This is a constitution we are expounding” 
was the keynote of the decision—not a personal deed of gift from a king 
to a courtier. 

While an uppish village attorney might have felt justified, before 
that decision, in questioning the validity of the bank’s charter, no rea- 
soning lawyer could thereafter doubt it. Tyler, however, chose not to 
be convinced, either by the clarity of the court’s reasoning, or by the 
weight of the great reputations of Marshall, Livingston, Story, and 
others. 

In 1827 Tyler won a seat in the United States Senate by a vote in 
the Virginia legislature of 115 to 110 over the erratic John Randolph. 
The Adams and Clay men in the legislature gave Tyler 40 votes and so 
enabled him to get the better of the man who had insulted nearly ev- 
erybody he came in contact with. Tyler, of course, ascribed his success 
to the public's appreciation of his character. Taking his seat in Wash- 
ington, he found the tide running against the dour Adams and toward 
the military chief, Jackson. So he abandoned his supporter and en- 
dorsed Jackson for president in 1828. Later, when the frontier duellist 
had been elected and began sniping at the Second Bank of the United 
States (because it would not favor his friends with positions or loans), 
he upheld the bank’s enemy, voted against the recharter approved by 
Congress in 1832, and in favor of Jackson’s veto of that charter. He 
sympathized with the Jacksonian charge that the bank “made the rich, 
richer and the poor, poorer,” and joined the Taneys, Ellicotts, and other 
state bank men who were eager to get the government’s millions on 
deposit in the banks they owned stock in. But when Jackson threatened 
military action against the nullifiers of South Carolina, Tyler's was the 


7 4 Wheat. 315 (1819). 
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only senatorial vote cast against the Force Bill. When the imperious 
Jackson in 1833 withdrew the government's deposits from the bank, 
three years before its charter expired, Tyler joined in the Senate's 
censure of the President for that lawless action. Jackson’s astute 
“Kitchen Cabinet” prodded him to utilize France’s failure to make pay- 
ments provided for by treaty to create a war-scare and thus arouse the 
patriotic fervor of the voters just before the congressional elections. He 
turned the trick and won a majority in the Virginia legislature, which 
promptly instructed its Senators to vote to “expunge” the resolution 
censuring Jackson. 

Tyler wrote to his son Robert that a public man’s acts had to be 
governed by expediency—that was a private confession. Publicly— 
after his study of the records convinced him that Senators at Wash- 
ington who did not obey Richmond’s “instructions” suffered for it—he 
announced that the Constitution required the Senate to “keep” a record 
of its proceedings; that to “expunge” the resolution of censure would 
be to violate that constitutional mandate. As he could not in conscience 
do so, rather than disobey the Virginian instructions, he resigned from 
the Senate. He was publicly extolled as the soul of honor. His col- 
league, Benjamin W. Leigh, when elected had been instructed to cen- 
sure Jackson. He did so, and then refused to stultify himself by ex- 
punging that resolution. Never afterward could Leigh obtain Rich- 
mond’s favor. 


TYLER AND THE Wuics 

In American politics a party is a historical and not a logical cate- 
gory. In Washington’s time, men who had opposed the adoption of the 
Constitution soon joined hands with its most active proponents, men 
like Madison. Together they opposed the Hamiltonian trend (as they 
said) to monarchy. Hamilton and his adherents fellowshiped with 
former opponents to strengthen the hands of the fledgling government. 
In Lincoln’s day Free-Soil Democrats linked themselves to Anti-Slavery 
Whigs to form the Republican Party. So with the Jacksonian Opposi- 
tion in the 1830’s. In December, 1838, Henry Clay wrote to Judge 
Francis Brooke of Virginia: “If we repel the advances of all the former 
members of the Jackson party to unite with us, under whatever name 
they may adopt, we must remain in a perpetual and helpless minority.”* 


8 Carl Schurz, Henry Clay (American Statesmen Series), 2:174 
Boston, 1887). 
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In the same period Niles’ Weekly Register recorded that “as if by univer- 
sal consent” all opponents of Jacksonian imperialism “joined forces call- 
ing themselves Whigs.” They included National Republicans of the 
Adams-Clay school, Anti-Masons, and States’ Rights men of 1832. The 
Clay- Adams group was by far the largest in the opposition merger. But, 
as Jackson had had 124,205 more votes than his recorded opponents in 
1832, it needed a considerable defection from the Jacksonian ranks to 
oust that party from power. In 1836, Van Buren, Jackson’s anointed 
successor, had only 24,893 more votes than his opponents. The Whig 
cause was waxing, the Democratic, waning. 

Political conventions on a nationwide scale had begun with the 
Anti-Masonic meeting at Baltimore in 1831. To let the southern and 
western people know what their crusade was about, they issued an 
“Address to the Public” descriptive of their complaints against Masonry. 
In 1832 the National Republicans issued a manifesto favoring the re- 
charter of the Bank of the United States—and possibly at its expense. 
The Democrats held conventions in 1832 and 1836 to ratify Jackson’s 
choice of a vice president, then of a presidential candidate, but issued 
no address of any sort. In 1836 the Whigs held no convention, but 
the leaders recommended the support of Whigs in various parts of the 
country. As stated before, Tyler, then prominently mentioned because 
of his resignation from the Senate, was to be the southern vice presi- 
dential candidate. In Maryland, the abolitionist leanings of the other 
principal vice presidential candidate, Francis Granger of New York, 
induced the slaveowners to put Tyler on the Harrison ticket and the 
general's popularity there gained Tyler ten electoral votes. Judge Hugh 
L. White of Tennessee won his home state and Georgia, and carried 
Tyler along in those states, thus giving the latter 47 votes in the elec- 
toral college. But Tyler failed to carry his home state, Virginia, whose 
23 votes, had they been taken from Van Buren, would have left the 
latter exactly one-half of the electoral vote, thus accomplishing the 
Whig objective of an election by the House. In pivotal Pennsylvania, 
the Whigs had won the governorship in 1835. Their prospects were 
injured for the 1836 presidential campaign by the fiasco of the Anti- 
Masonic investigation and by the clamor raised over the state’s grant 
of a charter to the Bank of the United States. Out of a total vote of 
178,386, Van Buren’s majority was only 4,364, or less than three per cent. 

What should have impressed Tyler on analyzing the vote is that he 
got only 133,990 popular votes as against Granger's 602,260; in other 
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words, Tyler's proportion of the Whig vote was only 2314 per cent, 
indicating that more than three-quarters of the Whig strength lay north 
of Mason’s and Dixon's Line, or was National Republican formerly. 
The tail should not wag the dog. If Tyler aimed to continue his Whig 
affiliations he should have been prepared to accept the views of the Clay 
school of politics. 

The period from 1836 to 1841, Van Buren’s time, was portentous 
of political change. Primarily, the panic of 1837, like every panic in 
this country, meant that the voters would demand a change in the high 
command. Corruption in the post office and in the land office had run 
riot, but those items were subordinate to the main issue—that of the 
currency. “Few greater enormities are chargeable to politicians than 
the destruction of the Bank of the United States by Jackson and his 
supporters,” says Professor Catterall. The government deposits were 
distributed among the “Pet Banks” favored by Jackson, Taney, and the 
ruling clique who had opposed Nicholas Biddle, president of the Bank 
of the United States, because he would not favor their partisans with 
jobs or loans. Before the end of Van Buren’s administration, Levi 
Woodbury, the secretary of the treasury, admitted that, although the 
government had never lost a cent in its dealings with the Second Bank, 
the state banks had caused it a loss of over fifteen million dollars. 

The loss to the people was vastly greater. A state bank located in 
New York might be of excellent credit there, but its notes would circu- 
late in Boston only at a substantial discount. An incident indicates 
how the insiders might fleece the ignorant. A company of soldiers was 
moved from Alexandria, Virginia, to New Orleans by sea. Pay day 
came on salt water and the men got their wages in notes on the Bank 
of Alexandria, with which they were familiar. Arrived in New Orleans 
the best rate they could get in spendable money was 8714c on the dollar. 
An insider had, of course, arranged to get New Orleans notes at a dis- 
count in Alexandria, exchange them for the soldiers’ Alexandria notes, 
and take the latter back to their place of issue, thus making a profit 
both ways and cheating the silly soldier boys out of one-eighth of their 
pay.!° 

Jackson finally realized the futility of his “Pet Bank” scheme, with 
its general demoralization of the currency, and stupidly tried to save 


9 Ralph C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States, 
476 (Chicago, 1903). 
10 Catterall, Second Bank, 464. 
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the government's exchequer only. He issued his Specie Circular di- 
recting that all payments on the purchase of government lands in the 
West be made in specie. That helped precipitate the panic. His suc- 
cessor, Van Buren, drove through the subtreasury plan. Under it, treas- 
ury officials collected and disbursed taxes due the government in specie 
only, letting commerce take care of itself. The fallacy, of course, lay 
in the fact that a dollar of specie held in a central reserve bank will 
adequately secure ten dollars in paper, that is, avoid demand for the re- 
demption of the paper, while money in a subtreasury has no reserve 
potentiality—it is sterilized. 

Basic to the subject of bank currency was the fact that the world’s 
production of gold and silver had substantially diminished since the 
Spanish-American Revolution in 1810. In the Western world specie 
declined from a total of £380,000,000 in 1808 to a low of £270,000,000 
in 1843, the Far East acting as an absorbent of the precious metal." 
From 1810 to 1840 the population of the United States had increased 
from 7,215,000 to a little over 17,000,000, and the increase in wealth 
and business activity had been at a rate at least as great. When Van 
Buren was inaugurated, it would have been utterly impossible to trans- 
act the business of our people by specie payments only—there was not 
nearly enough in the country to go around. Some form of paper money 
was necessary. The Jackson “Pet Banks” system was bad. It produced 
the monthly Bank Note Detector to enable business to keep abreast of 
the discounts applicable to the numerous bank notes in circulation. Even 
so, the paper money of that day was better than barter. Thinking men 
realized that a new United States bank was the surest remedy for their 
financial troubles; it separated “the sword from the purse,” reduced de- 
falcations by tax collectors, and above all brought a uniform currency 
into existence. Against these advantages the demagogues urged that 
some banker would get rich and possibly corrupt some government 
officials. 

The aftermath of the panic of 1837 dominated men’s thoughts 
when the time came to select presidential candidates for 1840. The 
Whigs were optimistic—now or never was the cry. One of their mana- 
gers, Thurlow Weed of New York, was the master-mind of intra- 
party activities. He believed that the party idol, Henry Clay, could 


11 Leland H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875, 27, 85 
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not carry the Empire State, with its forty-two electoral votes, against 
Van Buren intrenched there for a generation and supported by federal 
patronage. Clay was a Mason and a slave owner, and anti-Masonic 
feeling was still a factor in New York, where the anti-slavery movement 
was gaining ground rapidly. Neither of these objections applied to 
William Henry Harrison of Ohio. In 1832 Clay had been beaten in 
Ohio, Indiana, and New Jersey, while in 1836 Harrison had carried 
those states by considerable majorities.!2_ The logic of the election re- 
turns pointed to Harrison. So when the Whigs met at Harrisburg on 
December 4, 1839, Clay, although he had a plurality of votes on the first 
ballot, was short of a majority. The vote for Weed’s “stalking horse,” 
Winfield Scott, soon fell off, and Harrison obtained a clear majority. 
Then the chairman of a committee of three from each state announced 
that they had finally agreed on John Tyler for the vice presidential 
nomination, and the convention ratified the committee’s selection with- 
out deliberation, although many Whigs are said to have opposed it. 
No platform was adopted. This fact has been animadverted upon 
by writers who think only of present customs and overlook the fact 
that in 1839 political platforms had not come into vogue. The Demo- 
crats up to that time had had none, and although the Whigs and anti- 
Masons had issued “addresses” eight years earlier, the latter differed 
markedly from the present-day platforms of specific pledges. 

It would be equally pertinent to disapprove of Sir Robert Peel or 
Lord John Russell for not at that period issuing party prospectuses. In 
each country at that time a party’s principles were gauged—possibly 
indefinitely—by the speeches of its leaders. 

So little attention was paid to the vice presidential nomination at 
that time that the Abolition press hailed Clay's defeat as a triumph for 
their cause. “The rejection of Clay,” said the Oberlin Evangelist, 
“shows that a slaveholder can never again expect to be President”—a 
prediction rivaling the Gallup Poll’s forecasts of 1948, as from April 4, 
1841, until july 9, 1850, only slaveholders filled the presidential chair. 

More efficacious than platforms was the convention's call for a 
ratification meeting of Young Whigs to be held in Baltimore on May 4, 
1840. This prognosticated the nature of the campaign. Argumentation 
in Congress and the press had exhausted the vital issue; ox roasts rather 
than syllogisms would get the votes of the prairie plowboys. A Demo- 
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cratic paper unwisely published a slur on Harrison, intimating that he 
lived in a log cabin and drank only hard cider. Turning this contemptu- 
ous remark into political ammunition, the Whigs featured the contest 
with log cabins and hard cider. Columbus, Baltimore, Harrisburg, and 
many other cities witnessed huge parades with log cabins on floats and 
hard cider in barrels. Perhaps Weed’s political technique derived some 
of its inspiration from the practices of revivalists and camp meeting 
managers. “At all meetings, great or small,” says Weed of the 1840 orgy, 
“singing proved an element of great strength.”!3 “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
Too,” with other popular songs, were uniformly part of the programs. 
The appeal was more to the imagination than to the intellect. 

Certain Pittsburghers wrote to Tyler asking for his views on the 
bank subject. He wrote a reply expressing his opposition to another 
national bank. But on second thought he sent the letter to Washington, 
D. C., to get political advice on transmitting it to the inquirers, and was 
told not to send it to Pittsburgh.14 Tyler followed that advice and so 
escaped committing himself. He kept silent when it was his duty to 
speak, and therefore should not have been allowed to speak when it was 
his duty to be silent. 

On September 10, 1840, he was present at the great rally of Pitts- 
burgh Whigs held in what is now West Park on the North Side. Wil- 
liam G. Johnston says in his Reminiscences that one of the speakers was 
one “who ought not to have been there, and would not had he been an 
honest man—John Tyler. It is immaterial whether he deceived the 
Whigs, or they were self-deceived; in either case in accepting the nomi- 
nation he was party to a deception. And there can be no doubt that his 
betrayal of the party to which he professed allegiance was premeditated. 
Whilst speaking at the convention, someone interrogated him as to his 
political faith, and his reply, ‘I am what I am,’ indicated that he was not 
where he rightly belonged. But that mattered not to him, for like a 
tramp who steals a ride on a railway train, he was not troubled, provided 
he could reach his destination, whether the means were foul or fair.” 

“Weasel-words” played a prominent part in Tyler’s career. He 
wrote to his son that he gave enigmatical answers to inquirers when he 
chose to be noncommittal. That helped him in his first senatorial elec- 
tion; in securing acclaim when he finally resigned as Senator; and was 

13 Thurlow Weed, Autobiography, 1:491 (Boston, 1884). 
14 Barton H. Wise, Life of Henry A. Wise, 177 (1894). Congress- 
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important in getting the support of Clay's friends for the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination. Later, his enigmatical replies concerning the Whig 
bank bills produced the cabinet resignations that started the ruin of his 
reputation. 

All accounts of the 1840 campaign relate to Whig rallies, parades, 
etc., and no reference is made to Democratic activities of that sort. 
However, there was no Hatch Act then in force. Van Buren’s appointees 
were very offensively partisan, we may well believe. Postmasters, mar- 
shals, and customs officers as a matter of course busied themselves get- 
ting out the vote, and Democratic state and local officials followed suit. 
They were working for their bread and butter. 

The result was a thumping victory for Harrison. He got 234 elec- 
toral votes against Van Buren’s meager 60. The W higs won every 
northern state except New Hampshire and Illinois. In the former, 
Secretary Woodbury’s well-oiled machine got Van Buren a 6,598 ma- 
jority. In the latter, the southern settlers seemed to be firmly in control. 
Besides the border states, Harrison carried North Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee, with a total of 50 electoral votes. 
Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky gave him 28, making a total of 78 
electoral votes from slave states. However, he could have given Van 
Buren those 78 votes and still have had a majority. It was clearly a 
victory for the National Republican wing of the Whig party. The 
States’ Rights wing was not needed to beat Van Buren. 

Between 1828 and 1832, the total popular vote for president in- 
creased 94,471, or a trifle more than 8%. Between 1832 and 1836, the 
increase was 247,406, or about 19%. Between 1836 and 1840, the in- 
crease was 1,012,575, or nearly 70%. Assuming that the population 
eligible to vote increased at the same rate as the total population, that is, 
at the rate of about 3.3% per annum, the campaigning efforts of both 
Whigs and Democrats in 1840 produced a very striking result in adding 
to the total number of votes cast. The defeated exndiies, Van Buren, 
got 367,153 more votes in 1840 than he had received in 1836, or about a 
48% increase, as against the general increase in population in that 
quadrennium of about 13.4%. The successful candidate, Harrison, 
polled 538,361 more votes in 1840 than the three opposition can- 
didates had received in 1836, or nearly a 74% increase.1® 

(To be Concluded.) 


16 See Alexander Johnston, History of American Politics, 115-132 
(New York, 1880), and Josephus N. Larned, History for Ready Refer- 
ence (Springfield, Mass., 1894-1910) at dates mentioned. The votes of 
Michigan citizens seem to have been included in the 1836 total, 
although the official admission of that state is given as January 26, 
1837. 






























































THE ROLE OF VIRGINIA AND VIRGINIANS 
IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA! 


ALFRED P. JAMES 


HE territorial area of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society 

has historical significance greatly out of proportion to its size 

and its population. The literary record or documentary evidence 
of civilized human life and activity in this area barely extends beyond 
two hundred years; but within that time no area of comparable size in 
the United States, with the possible exception of the Hudson River 
valley north of Albany, has been the location of so many historical 
events, influences, and developments. No local historical society there- 
fore deserves greater support and a more continued future existence 
and activity. 

History is an enormous matter. James Harvey Robinson once pro- 
nounced it all that man ever felt, thought, said, or did. This highest 
concept of history is, of course, unreal, for much of man’s past as a 
whole or even in a relatively small area is unrecorded. The fundamental 
bases of history are found in the extant records. For the story of man- 
kind as a whole the mass of such records is overwhelming. For a rela- 
tively small area, such as Westmoreland and Fayette counties, the records 
are sufficient in quantity to keep local historical scholars busy for cen- 
turies to come. They involve numerous documents in London, Paris, 
and Ottawa; our own national archives in Washington; state archives in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and other states of the Union; provincial archives in Quebec and 
Ontario; and collections in large private libraries. Above all, they in- 
volve vast amounts of local data in Pennsylvania county courthouses at 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, York, Carlisle, Bedford, Somerset, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Beaver, Greensburg, and Uniontown; in Maryland county 
courthouses at Frederick, Hagerstown, and Cumberland; and in Virginia 
county courthouses at Sesantum, Winchester, and Romney. The ma- 
terial in those county courthouses is greatly neglected by historians and 

1 Paper read at the Founder’s Day meeting of the Westmoreland- 
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utilized mainly by genealogists and lawyers, none of whom are primarily 
interested in history. 

Geography, especially topographical geography, is one of several 
inescapable essentials of history. Only the physiological and psycholog- 
ical character of the population and the cultural _background of a people 
compete with geography for consideration by the historian. Geography 
has played a dominant role in the story of man in Westmoreland and 
Fayette counties, Pennsylvania. The history of western Pennsylvania, 
western Maryland, old Virginia, and (since 1863) West Virginia has 
been continuously affected by the Appalachian mountain system, with 
its numerous ridges and the rivers or tributaries of rivers which drain its 
plateaus and valleys. The Susquehanna, the Potomac, and the Ohio 
rivers and their main tributaries have been the approach not only to the 
territory but also to the history of Westmoreland and Fayette counties. 
Such streams as the Juniata, the Conemaugh, the Loyalhanna, Wills 
Creek, the Castleman, the Youghiogheny, and the Monongahela literally 
predetermined access to the passage through these counties, a topographi- 
cal feature which can never be eliminated even by railroad and turnpike 
tunnels. Only by mankind’s taking wholly to airway transportation 
can their role be eliminated. 

Geography has, of course, also profoundly affected local history in 
Westmoreland and Fayette counties in the matter of various soils and 
climate, thus affecting the story of man here in agriculture, mining, and 
industry. 

When white men, able to report for record their observations, first 
entered this region more than two hundred and fifty years ago, it was 
unoccupied as an abode of human beings. It was a great hunting 
ground, claimed and dominated by the Iroquois Indians farther north, a 
claim contested to some extent by the Muskhogean Indians of the 
regions farther south. Between 1725 and 1750 the Delaware and Shaw- 
nee Indians of eastern and central Pennsylvania migrated across the 
Allegheny mountains into the Ohio Valley. These Indians had, since 
the arrival of the white man, become much dependent on the guns, 
powder, bullets, watch-coats, strouds, gloves, stockings, and other ma- 
terials of the white man. In turn, the white man greatly desired the 
furs, pelts, and skins obtained from the Indians. Thus arose the fur 
trade. 

The fur trader era in this region immediately followed the first 
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westward Indian migration. The history of western Pennsylvania, 
1725-45, is largely that of the fur trader and his activities. Unfortunate- 
ly, the documentation of this period is slight. Our information is derived 
mainly from what illiterate Indians said at conferences and from corre- 
spondence of traders, many of whom were illiterate. Like every age, 
this period had its later legends and traditions, some of which were in- 
corporated in the recently published and generally discredited Horn 
Papers, put out from Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 

During the fur trade era, 1725-55, there was much uncertainty 
about the ownership of the trans-Appalachian west. The charters and 
colonial boundaries of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania were un- 
certain and caused political confusion for more than a century. For the 
last century and a half there has been, indeed, no uncertainty about 
territorial and political jurisdiction. But historians and historical students 
may well disagree, and do disagree, about earlier claims. 

Hundreds of questions can be asked, and have been asked, about 
the respective charter claims of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
Some of these questions are indicated in the second volume of Chan- 
ning’s History of the United States. Channing, in turn, relied greatly 
on James Veech’s Mason and Dixon Line. 

In point of time, the oldest claim is that of Virginia, which, by the 
charter of 1609, was declared to extend two hundred miles south of Old 
Point Comfort, two hundred miles north of Old Point Comfort and 
west and northwest. Obviously, much depended on where the north- 
west line started. If the line started at Old Point Comfort it would cut 
across much of southwestern Pennsylvania. If it started two hundred 
miles north of Old Point Comfort it would leave out of Virginia only 
the northeastern corner of present Pennsylvania. 

But the Virginia charters were cancelled in 1624, and the colony 
became royal property. Some of the former territory was given to George 
Calvert and set up as Maryland in 1632. Some of it was cut off and 
set up as Carolina in 1664, and all the land between the Rappahannock 
and the Potomac was given to Lord Culpepper in 1669, and inherited 
by the Fairfaxes. Certainly the Virginia of 1609 was later mutilated. 

The Maryland Charter of 1632 should be carefully studied by all 
interested in the history of southwestern Pennsylvania. West of Chesa- 
peake Bay its southern boundary was to be the Potomac River, and its 
western boundary was to be the degree of longitude of the farthest west 
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source of the Potomac River. That famous Maryland figure, Thomas 
Cresap, deputy surveyor of Prince George County, failed to note that 
the so-called south branch of the Potomac rises at least ten miles farther 
west than the sources of the north branch; and thereby Maryland lost 
to Virginia (before 1863 and to West Virginia of today) a stretch of 
territory approximately 10 miles wide and 30 miles long, or about 300 
square miles. If the south branch rather than the north branch of the 
Potomac had been established as the eastern and southern boundary of 
Maryland, it would, in addition to the 300 square miles just mentioned, 
today be in possession of all Mineral and Grant counties and parts of 
Hampshire, Hardy, Tucker, Pendleton, and Randolph counties of West 
Virginia, probably another 800 square miles, or a total of 1,100 square 
miles, or about 404,000 acres lost to Virginia and West Virginia, lost by 
poor little Maryland as a result of a surveyor’s error. Had Maryland 
established possession of these 1,100 square miles in 1740, West Vi irginia 

might not today be in possession of the territory occupied by her counties 
east of the Alleghenies, such as Hardy, Hampshire, Mineral, Morgan, 
Jefferson, and Berkeley. With Maryland extending so far south as it 
might have extended by the terms of her charter of 1632, Virginia might 
not have had taken away from her, during the Civil War, Morgan, 
Jefferson, and Berkeley counties. Possibly these counties might have 
been given to Maryland. But, if stronger on her western boundary, 
Maryland might have been politically ‘teouddecmne during the Civil 
War. 

The northern boundary of Maryland was very vague. Maryland 
by its charter was supposed to extend “into part of the Bay of Delaware 
on the north which lyeth under the fortieth degree of north latitude.” 
But what was meant by the “fortieth degree of latitude”? Did this mean 
the 40th parallel, which runs through Connellsville, Bedford, and 
Philadelphia? Or did it mean, as the Penn family later claimed, the 
66 2/3 mile stretch of territory lving between the 39th and 40th parallels? 
The 39th runs just north of Washington, D. C., and south of Annapolis 
and Baltimore. 

The Penn family attitude about latitude if accepted in toto would 
have mutilated beyond recognition the Maryland grant of 1632 to 
George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore. As we know, after a dispute of 
seventy-five years, Maryland got roughly five-sevenths of the 662 
miles and lost two-sevenths to Pennsylvania, with the unique result that 
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today, and probably forever, the distance from Pennsylvania, through 
Maryland to West Virginia at Hancock, Maryland, is shorter than two 
miles. 

It should also be observed that when members of the Penn family 
tried to get the three degrees of latitude intended for them in 1683 by 
going north to the 43rd parallel, they were rebuffed and had their 
theory of a degree as a stretch of 66 2/3 miles applied against them. An 
extension of Pennsylvania to the 43rd parallel would have greatly muti- 
lated New York state of today. 

West of Maryland, the territory lying between the 39th and 40th 
parallels was in dispute between Virginia and Pennsylvania. Virginia 
claimed that she was not bound by Mason and Dixon’s line but right- 
fully extended as far north as the 40th parallel, thus including all of 
Greene County and three-fourths of Fayette County of today. In turn, 
the Penn family asserted they were not bound by Mason and Dixon's 
line west of Maryland and claimed all the territory as far south as the 

39th parallel, running through Davis, West Virginia, and including 
virtually all of the present West Virginia counties of Monongalia, Pres- 
ton, Marion, Harrison, and Taylor, and also parts of Wetzel, Barbour, 
and Tucker counties—territory in which today are located Morgantown, 
Clarksburg, Grafton, Kingwood, and Terra Alta—a claim embracing 
400 square miles, or more than 1,500,000 acres. Certainly our an- 
cestors, whether Virginian or Pennsylvanian, were not given to self- 
denial. 

This boundary line was finally adjusted, during the common danger 
and common fervor of the War of American Independence, by mutual 
agreement to accept a compromise extending due west the Mason and 
Dixon Line, a decision of great importance, as will be more fully con- 
sidered later. 

The establishment of the western boundary of Pennsylvania was 
a long drawn out affair concluded only in 1786. The line might have 
idiened the sinuosities of the Delaware, but such a line would have 
made a very poor western boundary. The western line might have been 
measured from the farthest east point of the Delaware River, opposite 
Bordentown, New Jersey, which is forty miles east of the place on the 
Delaware from which it was run. These forty miles would have thrown 
out all of western Pennsylvania west of a line running through Union- 
town, New Kensington, and Oil City. Had the average distance of 
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twenty miles been used, the western boundary of Pennsylvania would 
have been a vertical line running through Ambridge and Meadville. 

The role of Virginia and of Virginians in the region of present-day 
southwestern Pennsylvania grew in part out of boundary disputes which 
were due to geographical uncertainty and to vague and conflicting 
clauses in the colonial charters of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

Political geography, however, was only a part of the geographical 
factor. Physical geography or topography was even more influential. 
Topographically ond historically, western Pennsylvania had approaches 
from many points of the compass; from the south and southwest by way 
of the Ohio River; from the northwest, overland from the Great Lakes; 
from the north by way of the Allegheny River; from the east by way of 
the tributaries of the Susquehanna; and from the southeast by way of 
the Potomac and its tributaries. Here, in Westmoreland and Fayette 
counties, we are concerned topographically and historically only with 
the Susquehanna and Potomac routes. 

Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, of today lies athwart the 
Susquehanna routes from the east, while Fayette County of today lies 
athwart the old routes from the Potomac to the Monongahela. It is 
evidence of the healing aspects of passing time that today the West- 
moreland-Fayette Historical Society includes two areas with such differ- 
ent historical backgrounds and characteristics. The settlers of old West- 
moreland were predominantly Pennsylvanians while those of Fayette 
County were predominantly Virginians. There were only a few Vir- 
ginians in early Westmoreland County, but Virginians were very numer- 
ous in early Fayette County, and, later, in Washington, Allegheny, 
Beaver, and Greene counties. A large number of these so-called Vir 
ginians, however, were not of old Virginia ancestral stock, but were 
originally from Pennsylvania, having gone south along the Cumberland 
Valley and settled in the Shenandoah Valley. Probably before 1752, 
but certainly afterwards, not only the Ohio Company, George Wash- 
ington, and Virginians in general, but also many of the Scotch-Irish and 
Pennsylvania Dutch of the Cumberland Valley, whether as traders or 
as homesteaders, believed that the route successively known as Nema- 
colin’s Path, the Ohio Company Road, Washington’s Road and Brad- 
dock’s Road, offered the easiest and safest route to the Ohio Valley. The 
path or road, in Biblical phraseology, may not have been “broad” but 
“many there were who entered upon it.” 
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But we must turn back to more directly human aspects of the matter 
of Virginians in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

According to a great mass of documents relating to the Ohio Com- 
pany which are being edited for publication by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, Virginia land speculators began to seek grants in the 
Appalachian mountains as early as 1743. A year later a new impetus 
was given to such speculation. At the Indian Conference of Lancaster 
in 1744, Virginia received a relinquishment, from the Indians, to the 
Crown and thus indirectly to Virginia’s jurisdiction, of “all the lands 
within the said Colony of Virginia as it is now or hereafter may be 
peopled and bounded by his majesty our Sovereign Lord, the King his 
Heirs and Successors.” Our colonial ancestors, be it said, were highly 
skilled both in negotiation and in legal terminology. In this particular 
negotiation, Virginia was represented by two prominent men, Thomas 
Lee and William Beverley. Both shortly became involved in land 
speculation. 

In 1745, no less than five enormous land grants in the west were 
made by the Virginia government. Another enormous grant was made 
in April, 1747, and on October 20, 1747, Thomas Lee and eleven others 
put in a petition for two hundred thousand acres, largely in territory 
now occupied by Westmoreland and Fayette counties, Pennsylvania. 

Governor Gooch and the Virginia Council tabled this petition and 
Gooch asked for instructions from the imperial government in London. 
In turn, the Ohio Company in October, 1748, decided to seek a grant 
from the royal government. Their petition to the Crown, presented in 
midwinter 1748-49, was acted upon favorably on March 16, 1749, and 
the grant on royal instructions, duly made by Virginia on July 12, 1749. 
On the same day four other enormous grants were approved by the 
Virginia government. 

The Ohio Company played a great role in the history of early 
western Pennsylvania. Its story is much too large for anything more 
than a summary statement. It sent out explorers, notably Christopher 
Gist, who gave the first full report on this region. It opened up the 
road from Wills Creek (later Cumberland) to the Monongahela. It 
made the first farm homestead settlement and the first land surveys in 
western Pennsylvania, mainly in what is now North Union Township, 
Fayette County. It engaged extensively in trade, selling two cargoes 
of imported goods, purchased for £4,000 and sold for more than double 
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that amount to settlers and fur traders in western Virginia, western 
Maryland, and western Pennsylvania. But the Ohio Company’s ex- 
pectations were shortly ruined by the French and Indian War, 1754-58; 
by imperial military occupation of the territory following 1758; by the 
coming of Pennsylvanians after the opening of the Forbes Road in 1758; 
by the. royal Proclamation of 1763; and by Pontiac's Conspiracy of the 
same year. During much of this period the Ohio Company also faced 
the rivalry of other Virginians and companies; the hostility of Virginia 
politicians; and the competition of military veterans for the territory, in 
fulfillment of Governor Dinwiddie’s proclamation, February 19, 1754, 
of two hundred thousand acres of land in the west to military recruits. 


Virginians, already in this region from 1750-54, were driven out dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. Some of them crept back in 1760-63, 
only to be driven out again in 1763 in Pontiac’s Conspiracy. From 1764 
to 1769 they crept back again in ever increasing numbers, so much so 
that the territory of southwestern Pennsylvania of the present day, south 
of the Ohio River and of the line of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, and east 
of Chestnut Ridge, became predominantly Virginian in its folk lore and 
in social, religious, and legal institutions. 


But from 1760 to 1769 Pennsylvanians pushed west along the 
Forbes Road in large numbers, into the territory of Bedford, Somerset, 
and Westmoreland counties of today. Western Pennsylvania from 
1769 to the outbreak of the War of American Independence was thus 
divided in culture and in colonial loyalties. This period of division has 
never been fully investigated and historically depicted. The extant 
papers of Thomas Gage, commander-in-chief of his majesty’s forces in 
North America, av ailable for nearly a quarter of a century, have not yet 
been fully canvassed on this period in this area. More significantly, 
the vast amount of documentary material in Harrisburg, at Carlisle, at 
Bedford, and at Greensburg has not been adequately canvassed and ex- 
ploited in historical research and writing. It is a rumor, greatly dis- 
creditable to us and highly creditable to them, that the Mormons of 
Utah are microfilming and preparing to study some of this material 
which we have neglected for more than a century and a half. What is 
said is not by any means intended to disparage the value of much which 
hitherto has been written; but exhaustion of available documentary evi- 
dence is a primary demand of sound historical method. We simply have 
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not done all that can be done and should be done, and eventually will 
be done. 

Lord Dunmore, a Virginian only by official position as governor, 
and his tool, Dr. John Connolly, a native of Pennsylvania, took ad- 
vantage of the Indian cession of 1768 at Fort Stanwix and the with- 
drawal of the British troops from Fort Pitt in 1772. They played in the 
troubled waters of divided loyalties in southwestern Pennsylvania. They 
took a wholly one-sided viewpoint in the old boundary dispute assuming 
the extreme Virginia claims and attempting to establish them. There 
is an exhaustive and bulky thesis on Lord Dunmore in the University of 
Pittsburgh Library and a smaller but equally exhaustive article on Dr. 
John Connolly published i in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine, both treatises the work of Percy B. Caley. Lord Dunmore was 
himself a land speculator and both he and Dr. Connolly, his tool, were, 
as was to be expected, British imperialists, called Loyalists or Tories, 
when the Revolutionary dispute came to a crisis in the early summer of 
1775. But there is no sound reason for blaming their Loyalism or 
Toryism on Virginia or on Virginians. 

Loyalism in the thirteen colonies is a subject to which much atten- 
tion, both favorable and unfavorable, has been given by historical writ- 
ers in the twentieth century. Loyalists probably outnumbered Revolu- 
tionists at the beginning of military hostilities in 1775. They were 
numerous, both in Virginia and Pennsylvania. It is well established 
that there was some Loyalism or Toryism in western Pennsylvania. But 
in 1775 the vast majority of all settlers in what is now western Pennsyl- 
vania, whether of Pennsylvania or of Virginia antecedents, were anti- 
imperialists, local autonomists, and Revolutionary patriots. In propor- 
tion to its population at that time the region now in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania probably put in the field a larger number of regimental soldiers, 
militiamen, and rangers than any other part of the thirteen revolting 
American colonies. 

In this military service, in defense of the region, the cause, and 
the country, the participation of those Virginian antecedents and afhlia- 
tions equalled that of those of Pennsylvania extraction and _lovalty. 
Sometimes Pennsylvanians and Virginians co-operated, as in the notable 
expedition of Colonel Archibald Lochry of Westmoreland County to 
the support of Virginia troops under the command of Colonel George 


Rogers Clark in 1781. 
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But we must consider further Lord Dunmore and Dr. John Connol- 
ly. The revolutionary spirit of Virginians both here and along the 
Chesapeake brought about the downfall of both Lord Dunmore and Dr. 
Connolly. The American Revolutionary War made of their personal 
plans a complete failure and of their period of political domination of 
western Pennsylvania, merely an episode. Neither of them was repre- 
sentative of Virginians. And Virginians do not claim them. In fact, 
Virginians feared them and disliked them as much as did Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

But back of this episode was the solid fact of division of allegiance 
in western Pennsylvania. A Virginia company of militia under Colonel 
John Neville of Frederick County, Virginia, took over military jurisdic- 
tion at Fort Pitt in September, 1755. For nearly two years Colonel 
Neville remained in command of the region. There was no lively op- 
position to him. Bigger issues were involved and at stake. All western 
Pennsylvanians were in a common plight and involved in a common 
cause. And as early as June, 1776, Virginia opened negotiations with 
Pennsylvania for the establishment of fixed boundaries in the west. For 
three years the negotiations dragged on, before any agreement was 
reached. 

It was during this long period of negotiation that by statute Vir- 
ginia, in October, 1776, divided the territory of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania of today. Once considered a part of Augusta County, Virginia, 
and later designated as the District of West Augusta, it now was split 
up into three new counties, Yohogania, Monongalia, and Ohio. Much 
historical information about these counties is available in extant official 
county records found today in the original manuscripts in Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and in the Darlington Library of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Some of them, printed years ago by Boyd Crumrine, are in 
the Annals of the Carnegie Museum. 

Undoubtedly, this temporary development of Virginia counties 
and Virginia jurisdiction was distasteful to many. Pennsylvania au- 
thority in Philadelphia, however, could do little about it in late 1776 and 
throughout 1777, and not much before late 1778. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania jurisdiction along the Delaware was itself seriously threatened 
with liquidation. Virginia military and local government authority was, 
likewise, distasteful to the statutory authority of Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, over the same territory. 
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It was during the war that in August, 1779, commissioners of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania met in Baltimore and agreed to establish the 
permanent boundary between them in the west by extending Mason 
and Dixon's line to a point five degrees west of the Delaware and by 
drawing a line due north from that point. This agreement, if and when 
ratified, meant the end of actual Virginia political jurisdiction in what 
is now western Pennsylvania. 

Seemingly Pennsylvania gave preliminary ratification to the agree- 
ment in November, 1777, but Virginia held up her ratification for sev- 
eral reasons. Primarily she was concerned about the property rights of 
more than a thousand property owners in the area holding property on 
Virginia claims, some of which were twenty-five years old, others fifteen 
years old, and many more from five to ten years old. Such consideration 
for a long-held property right is a feature of both common and statutory 
law in the United States and elsewhere in the world. There was noth- 
ing diabolical about it. Undoubtedly it was based on that vague idea of 
human rights which has characterized many centuries, more particular- 
ly the last few centuries. Anyhow Virginia sent commissioners to the 
region formerly in dispute and gave them authority to investigate land 
entries, surveys, and claims, and to issue certificates of ownership to those 
with seemingly valid claims. More than a thousand certificates of entry 
were issued. They covered 633,000 acres (989 square miles of terri- 
tory) or an area 31.4 miles square, and therefore slightly larger than 
all of Fayette County. In the language of the excellent article on Vir- 
ginia in the Pennsylvania Archives, third series, volume three: “Upon 
many of the entries, however, surveys were never made or returned and 
of course titles to them under Pennsylvania laws never completed.” Ac- 
cording to this article, disputed titles brought into litigation were handled 
by the Pennsylvania courts with perfect equity, in accordance with all 
relevant agreements. 

On July 1, 1780, Virginia ratified the Baltimore agreement of Au- 
gust, 1779, but “on condition that the private property and rights of all 
persons acquired under, founded on or recognized by the laws of either 
country previous to the date hereof, be saved and confirmed to them.” 
However unpopular this condition was then, and however much it was 
condemned later, the great “country,” Pennsylvania, accepted it, and the 
agreement with this condition attached was ratified and thereby went 


into effect on September 27, 1780. This meant the end of Virginia 
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jurisdiction in those parts of Yohogania, Monongalia, and Ohio counties 
within the boundaries assigned to the “country” of Pensylvania by the 
agreement. After that date all the people within the boundary agreed 

upon were jurisdictionally Pennsylvanians. Any discord in the area after 
September 27, 1780, was among Pennsylvanians and certainly not be- 
tween Virginia and Pennsylvania. The famous burning of Hannas- 
town, the county seat of Westmoreland County, on July 13, 1782, was 
carried out, not by Virginians, but by Seneca Indians, Canadian rangers, 
and possibly a few so-called ‘ ‘reneg: ide” Tories of Pennsylvania. 

The boundary agreement with the attached condition was duly 
carried out. A temporary line was run in November, 1782. The 
permanent southern boundary was surveyed and marked in 1784. The 
western boundary was similarly established later, in two stages: first 
north to the Ohio in 1785, and then to Lake Erie in 1786. Thomas 
Hutchins, Surveyor General of the United States, who began surveys 
of the Northwest Territory in 1785, in accordance with the ‘Survey Or- 
dinance of 1785, participated also in surveying the western boundary of 
Pennsylvania. 

But we are here concerned only secondarily and indirectly with 
boundary lines. Our primary concern is with the role of Vi irginians in 
early western Pennsylvania history. There were probably more than 
five thousand of them here in 1780. Relatively complete information 
about their landed property is accessible in the Land Commissioner's 
Office in the Bureau of Internal Affairs in Harrisburg. There, in an 
almost perfect state of preservation, are to be found the original Virginia 
certificates, some of the original Virginia county surveys, and all the later 
Pennsylvania acceptances, surveys, and patents. 

Since the Virginia certificates were issued only in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, west of Laurel Hill, it is obvious that from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of all the land in this area is held by titles based on 
the old Virginia regime in this region. A thousand farms meant a thou- 
sand farm families. A thousand families probably represented five thou- 
sand or more inhabitants. This number would increase each generation. 
There were by 1815 a large number of people in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania whose background was not that of central and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania but that of the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay area of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

That the Virginians settled in southwestern Pennsylvania of today 
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were either wickedly here or bad people is historically an unjustifiable 
idea. No one is perfectly free from sympathies and antipathies, but 
sound history is expected to be as free from them as is humanly possible. 
History is supposed to be scientific, rather than emotional. Historical 
criticism warns against letting emotions distort objective facts clearly 
established by documentary evidence. All the rules of evidence accepted 
in law and judicial decision are applicable as well to historiography. 
Patriotism, both local and national, is laudable, but it should be kept 
within the bounds of justice, truth, and reason. 

Writing twenty-five hundred years ago, Hecateus, the first im- 
portant Greek historian, said: “The stories of the Greeks are numerous, 
and in my opinion ridiculous.” He was referring to their claims about 

Greek origins and Greek superiority. We, twenty-five hundred years 
later, should not fall below the ideals and standards of Hecateus. 

The old Virginia settlers in southwestern Pennsylvania were prob- 
ably neither worse nor better than the settlers of old Pennsylvania back- 
ground. It is a perfectly sound conclusion, I believe, that their numer- 
ous descendants of later years have been perfectly satisfactory citizens of 
Pennsylvania. 

Viewed from the larger standpoint of the westward expansion of 
the United States, the first Virginia settlers were before 1780, as their 
descendants have been since, an asset and not a liability. America has 
been and still is famous as a “melting pot” of races and cultures. The 
central Mississippi Valley people claim their region to have been more 
particularly the great American “melting pot.” But Pennsylvania, from 
the beginnings along the Delaware, has always been a great “melting 
pot.” W: extmoreland and Fayette counties fully continued the early 
tradition. The “melting pot’ ’ still operates here and just as successfully 
as anywhere else in he | United States. That, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, this region became the “melting pot” of old Vir- 
ginians and of old Pennsylvanians is more a matter for pride than for 
regret. 
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Captain Sam Brady, Indian Fighter. Compiled by Witt1am Younc 
3raDY. CWashington, D. C., Brady Publishing Co., ¢1950. viii, 
184 p.) 

Theodore Roosevelt in his Winning of the West says of Captain 
Sam Brady that “the tale of his wanderings, his captivities, his hair- 
breadth escapes and deeds of individual prowess would fill a book.” 
One of Brady's descendants, long a member of our society, has unpre- 
tentiously but intelligently given us in this book an account of thirty- 
nine crowded, exciting years of this Pennsylvania frontiersman. 

Born in 1756 on the West Branch of the Susquehanna River oppo- 
site Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, he had been one of the volunteer riflemen 
who marched to Boston, almost ahead of Washington, to become a 
private in the First Regiment in the Continental Army. After fighting 
under Washington at Boston, Trenton, and Princeton, and under Mad 
Anthony Wayne at Brandywine and Germantown, Brady came to 
Pittsburgh in 1778 as a captain lieutenant and under Colonel Daniel 
Brodhead, sent to defend the western frontier against the bloody in- 
vasions of the Six Nations. 

Here, painted and dressed after the Indian style, in linen-wool 
hunting shirt with leggings and cap, long hunting rifle and blanket, he 
led the pick of two regiments organized as sharpshooters and scouts. 
In the King’s Orchard, along the bank of the Allegheny River, adjoining 
the recently abandoned Fort Pitt, he trained what we now call “com- 
mandos.” 

From then until 1783 Brady and his men ranged through most of 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio hunting marauding Indians. 
After his marriage in 1781 his home was near Wellsburg, West Virginia. 
From 1783 until his death in 1795, he was in loose command of Virginia 
militia and local volunteers known as “Rangers,” when not in active 
service under Arthur St. Clair, Josiah Harmar, or Anthony Wayne. 

The name of Brady is familiar to us in Brady’s Bend in Pennsyl- 
vania and Brady’s Lake in Ohio. He was defended in 1793 by James 
Ross in a famous case before Chief Justice Thomas McKean at Pitts- 
burgh in which he was acquitted. After well-nigh unbelievable feats and 
escapes well told by the author, Brady died in his bed near West 
Liberty, West Virginia, on Christmas Day, 1795. “A bolder or braver 
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man never drew a sword or fired a rifle” is the verdict of Wills De Hass 
in his history of Indian wars. Brady’s connection with western Pennsyl- 
vania's early days should give this short account of pioneer conditions 
interest to all of our members. 

Pittsburgh Henry Oniver Evans 


Pittsylvania Country. (American Folkways Series.) By Grorcr 
SwetnaM. (New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., c1951. xiii, 
315 p. Maps.) 

This account of factual and legendary persons and episodes will 
give both outlanders and many natives a better understanding of a 
region which has its center in Pittsburgh, but includes portions of four 
states within its loosely defined limits. The author, George Swetnam 
of the Pittsburgh Press, has brought to his task the perceptiveness of one 
who matured elsewhere, fortified by a solid background of research, and 
by first-hand insights acquired during fifteen years as a newspaper 
editor and writer in the area. 

Pittsylvania Country is the twenty-second in the series of books on 
American Folkways, edited by Erskine Caldwell, since it was launched 
in 1941. Nine others are currently in preparation. All the titles end 
in the word “country.” Such eminent regionalists as the late Gertrude 
Atherton and Homer Croy, for examples, have contributed the titles 
Golden Gate Country and ‘Corn Country. The entire series is planned 
as regional literature rather than history. 

Dr. Swetnam himself in his “Author's Note” disclaims any inten- 
tion of writing a history of the “Pittsylvania Country. Rather, the 
book “is intended to give enough of the area’s history to explain its 
reputation and some of its more important peculiarities.” He adds: 

“The result is a sampling, rather than a definitive treatment. With a 

few exceptions, however, the contents are strictly in accordance with 

history.” 

To be subject to review in this magazine a book need be neither 
formal history nor historic in itself. It mel be historical only in the 
sense that this book and others in its series are historical. Dr. Swetnam 
specifically eschewed both the task and the discipline of the historian. 
Instead he has produced a series of glimpses of the past and present of 
this region designed to affect his readers much as the impact of the 
regional culture stream has affected the natives and long-time residents 
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who have allowed themselves to be exposed to it. 

With such objectives it is important to record what the natives 
believe to be true, whether or not their beliefs are founded upon de- 
monstrable historic feats. Dr. Swetnam is fair in labeling legends as 
such. He is honest in dismissing certain events as of doubtful historicity. 
And he is candid in admitting that documentation of his divergencies 
from “previous standard works” was “not practicable.” If he is also 
seemingly unaware of the full implications of Pargellis’ research in the 
Windsor Castle library, where it shed light on the facts of Braddock’s 
Defeat, he can be excused; he is in distinguished company. 

It would be a gracious gesture on the author's part, however, if he 
were to present his working bibliography (omitted from his book) to 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. An account of the 
previously accepted inaccuracies which he has unearthed (to which 
he alludes in his prefatory note) would make an interesting talk or 
article. Such an article, fortified by the bibliography, might be of 
much assistance to others who share his enthusiasm for local history. It 
might well turn out to be a contribution to that history. 

The title “Pittsylvania Country” is a particularly happy one. Dr. 
Swetnam did not coin it, as many persons seem to believe who have 
not read his book. “Pittsylvania” was first suggested as far back as 
he knows in 1759, as a suitable name for a British colony to be created 
west of the Alleghenies in the territory centering around what had just 
been named Fort Pitt. The idea of such a colony or state, with various 
other names put forward from time to time, was kept alive until 1782. 
The quietus came that year when an Act of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
declared agitation for such a new state was “treason.” 

Other areas west of the Appalachians which witnessed agitation for 
new states to be called “Transylvania,” “Franklin,” and “Vandalia” saw 
them eventually come into being as Kentucky, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. That “Pittsylvania” never achieved independent existence 
is probably due, as Dr. Swetnam says, to the circumstance that Pitts- 
burgh, the natural capital of the region then and now, preferred to 
retain its ties to Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania. It is interesting 
to speculate that under different circumstances Pittsburgh might have 
become the capital af “Pittsylvania,” taking in most or all of what is 
now Ohio, and perhaps even Indiana. 

Geographically, sdciologically, even financially, the more limited 
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“Pittsylvania Country” of Dr. Swetnam’s definition is today and always 
has been an entity. The state boundaries which divide it into Ohio, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland are largely arbitrary. They are 
lines first drawn on maps by men hundreds or thousands of miles 
distant who had never seen the country. The rivers which form other 
boundaries were in the beginning integrating and not divisive. 

This regional integration, however, has not always been recognized. 
Even as acute an observer as the Rev. Clarence E. Macartney expressed 
surprise in his book entitled, Right Here In Pittsburgh, that Edwin M. 
Stanton, “although born and brought up in Ohio, seems to have regarded 
himself as a Pennsylvanian because of his residence for ten years in 
Pittsburgh.” The key, of course, is that Stanton was really a “Pittsyl- 
vanian.” He lived most of his life in Steubenville and practiced law 
as a matter of course in Pittsburgh and Wheeling as his reputation 
grew. Even when he became a legal resident of Pittsburgh he retained 
his Steubenville home. 

Steubenville and Weirton, Wheeling and Youngstown, even Mor- 
gantown and Cumberland, look to Pittsburgh as their social and indus- 
trial capital city. Their citizens support the Pittsburgh Symphony and 
shop in Pittsburgh stores because they are “Pittsylvanians” even as they 
are also Ohioans, West Virginians, and Marylanders. The factors that 
bind the “Pittsylvania Country” together today, however, are not all 
tangible. Dr. Swetnam cites many such factors which can only be 
described as spiritual. Among these, of course, are common attitudes 
which may have been influenced by one or more of the tangible factors. 

One error in the book, in the next to the last paragraph, is at once 
so minor and so typical of others elsewhere that its analysis may be worth 
while in the interest of accurate appraisal. The author is paying tribute 
to the vast programs for the new Pittsburgh and cites three Pittsburghers 
“whose fight has made the progress possible.” They ae Governor 
Duff, May or Lawrence, and “County Commission President John 
Kane.” Governor Duff was still in Harrisburg and had not been seated 
as United States Senator when the paragraph was written so that is not 
the error. For a good fifteen years, however, the Hon. John J. Kane 
has been Chairman of the Board of County Commissioners of Allegheny 
County. To an outsider that title may seem equivalent to “County 
Commission President.” The real point is that Dr. Swetnam was liter- 
ally wrong, yet his reference to Mr. Kane will give an essentially accurate 
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impression to the casual reader. With the objectives Dr. Swetnam 
has chosen truth may be defined as that which creates an accurate 
impression. The overall impression of Pittsylvania Country, whatever 
its minor inaccuracies, is remarkably fine and true. 

Pittsburgh Harrison GILMER 


Our Pennsylvania: Keys to the Keystone State. By Amy Oak ey, with 
illustrations by THornton Oaktey. (Indianapolis and New York, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, c1950. 467. p.) 

The choice of the title of this handsome book is a felicitous one 
since it the fortunate outcome of the collaboration of members of two 
noted Pennsylvania families. Mrs. Oakley, a native of Philadelphia, 
may be said to represent the eastern Pennsylvania end of this team, 
with Thornton Oakley, born in Pittsburgh, as a representative of western 
Pennsylvania. 

The family histories of both go back to Revolutionary days. They 
live in “Woodstock,” built in 1776 by one ancestor, and a treasured heir- 
loom is another ancestor's certificate of membership in the American 
Philosophical Society. It is not strange, therefore, that two of the seven 
“enthusiasms” listed by Mrs. Oakley are Independence Hall and Brandy- 
wine and Valley Forge. Three others, Cook Forest, the Poconos and 
the panorama from Tuscarora at sunset, together with many references 
to flora and fuana are no doubt reflections of Mrs. Oakley’s interest in 
the varied scenic beauties of her beloved state. 

Thornton Oakley's training in architecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in illustration as a favorite pupil of Howard Pyle, 
combines with his life and continued interest in Pittsburgh to bring 
about more than one hundred interesting and effective illustrations and 
stories of Pennsylvania manufacturing scenes and famous houses. 

As the authors of many books covering their world-wide travels the 
Oakleys are well equipped for their labor of love. This is no mere 
hackneyed travel book but the distillation of many years of intense 
interest in Pennsylvania history plus painstaking travels to and fro 
over Pennsylvania to visit, and refresh their recollections of, the places 
and document the history they have set forth in such detail. 

In spite of the coverage of Pennsylvania history from Devonian 
age geology to purchase by the Federal Government of the ninth capital 
of the United States, the Morris House in Philadelphia, one finds only 
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an occasional lapsus linquae, such as calling the Pickett attack at 
Gettysburg a cavalry charge. 

All facets of Pennsylvania life, spiritual, as well as material, are 
treated by the authors with charm and personality. Artistic end papers 
showing their travels furnish a fine map for readers who wish to see 
for themselves the shrines, shops, forests, parks, colleges, and other 
interesting Pennsylvania features so enthusiastically portrayed. All 
Pennsylvanians as well as others who wish an attractive, informative 
travel-historical book should welcome this volume to their libraries. 

Pittsburgh Henry OL iver Evans 


The Rivers of America: The Ohio. By R. E. Banta, with illustrations 
by Epwarp Suenton. (New York and Toronto, Rinehart & Com 
pany, cl1949. 592 p.) 

The Rivers of America series, inspired and at first edited by the 
late Constance Lindsay Skinner, was designed to tell not only the story 
of the rivers but of the valley regions influenced by the rivers. In the 
case of the Ohio there must have been something of a problem of delimi- 
tation, for the Allegheny, Monongahela, Wabash, Kentucky, Cumber- 
land, and Tennessee all have histories of their own yet are tributaries 
of the Ohio. The problem has not always been successfully solved—nor 
could it be—for we find the author following the fortunes of George 
Rogers Clark on the Wabash, the New Harmony settlement on the 
Wabash, and the Civil War on the Cumberland and Tennessee. 

The Ohio covers such an enormous mass of detail that one may well 
marvel at the successful organization and flow of narrative. Its interest 
may well depend upon the reader, for it is necessarily a rehash of the ma- 
terial long familiar to students of the river. Those to whom: it is a new 
story will find it entrancing. Here, incidentally, is the Achilles heel of 
the entire Rivers of America series, and its publisher must have counted 
confidently on a large and uninitiated reading public. 

More serious are questions of proportion. The Indians and their 
prehistoric antecedents occupy about 200 pages, the pioneers and the 
Civil War 300 more, which leaves less than 100 for the tremendously 
significant developments of the last eighty-some years. No one knows 
better than this reviewer that certain exigencies can dictate proportion, 
but it does seem shameful that the amazing industrial development on 
the banks of the Ohio receives so little attention. Here indeed is one of 
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the basic facts of modern Western Civilization, a fact which has changed 

world history, yet the author seems to have no knowledge or appreciation 

of it. Indeed he shares the shortcoming of practically all of the authors 

in the Rivers of America series in viewing history as drama rather than 
rocess. 

All of this may be mere carping on the part of a professional his- 
torian—a member of a notoriously hard-to-satisfy craft. The Ohio will 
give a week of satisfying evenings to the general reader. The illus- 
trations of Edward Shenton—apparently scratchboard—are pleasantly 
done even though they show some failures in technical knowledge of 
river craft. 

One curious omission. Though the author acknowledges indebted- 
ness to the University of Pittsburgh he does not in his ‘bibliography 
list a single one of the Western Pennsylv ania Historical Survey’s his- 
torical series, sponsored by the University and the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, even though some of them would considerably 
have enriched his views. 

University of Pittsburgh LeLanp D. Batpwin 


Understanding History—A Primer of Historical Method. By Louts 
GorrscuaLk. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. xxii, 294 p. 
Index vii p.) 

From the days of Ernst Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der Historischen 
Methode and of Charles Langlois and Charles Seignobos’ Introduction 
to the Study of History (English translation), American writers have 
published books on historical methodology. The roll of such writers 
is a distinguished one. Offhand, one thinks of John M. Vincent, Fred 
Morrow Fling, Homer C. Hockett, Allen Johnson, and Allan Nevins. 
Works of definite merit were produced, but none of them succeeded in 
matching the value of the nineteenth century works of Bernheim and 
of Langlois and Seignobos. 

In this volume of Gottschalk is found the latest conspicuous effort 
in this field, with however a difference in that he deals not only with 
historical criticism and methodology but also with historical research 
and writing, or with what may be called real historiography as distin- 
guished from a study of the history of historical writings. Has Professor 
Gottschalk written a manual which will displace the commonly used 


but very old work of Langlois and Seignobos? 
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Certainly, like some of the earlier American authors in this field, 
this latest enterprise has distinct merits. It is interesting, it contains 
many fine concepts and passages, and it is relatively easy to grasp. 
Except for the lack of space in a short book review, mention might be 
made of many highly meritorious statements on various aspects of the 
subject. Particularly valuable analyses are found on pages 35, 44, 143, 
150, and 176. Considerable reading and thinking has produced some 
excellent theory. This book would be a valuable purchase by every 
young graduate student in history and by any untrained historical re- 
searcher and writer. It is well worth its price. 

Nevertheless, Understanding History is probably not the long de- 
sired substitute for the manual of Langlois and Seignobos. It is not a 
satisfactory manual in either of the two fields of historical criticism and 
methodology or of the history of historical writing. It does not indeed 
claim such merit. It is acknowlegedly a product of a laboratory course 
in historical method, and it might serve well as an inspirational guide 
in such courses elsewhere. Its main strength is in the important field 
of historical research and writing. 

Unfortunately, not only for the author and the publisher but also 
for the historical guild, the shortcomings of this volume are both ser- 
ious and numerous. It is not well organized, not at all systematic. It 
lacks perspective, sequence, and coherence. It does not leave with 
the most careful reader a clear mental picture of the general subject of 
the volume. In this respect it falls far below the level of Hockett's 
Introduction to Research in American History. The work is highly 
eclectic, a series of short essays, brief comments, and random gatherings. 
Some of the comments and gatherings border upon naive facetiousness 
and inappropriate flippancy. Unfortunately, also, Professor Gottschalk 
violates at times his own theory and pronouncements. Objectivity, in 
research and also to some extent in composition, is advocated, but sub- 
jectivity is clearly apparent in this treatise. Theories and pronounce- 
ments in the treatise are violated, as for example in the mention of items 
not yet elucidated but consciously deferred for fuller consideration in 
later pages. In this respect, particularly, Understanding History is not 
a systematic manual of historical method, but a collection of comments 
on the subject. Lack of service to the user is observable in a relatively 
useless “Index of Names,” whereas a subject index was badly needed. 
Particular defects of the volume are few but not without signif- 
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cance. The first four pages on “History and Patriotism” are an extra- 
ordinarily weak beginning for the discussion of such a serious problem 
or topic as historical method. The transition Cp. 19) from matters of 
footnoting is almost absurdly artificial. The word “contradition” 
(p. 141) is either an invention or a misspelling. 

The reviewer laid aside Understanding History with mixed feelings. 
On the one hand there was a disappointment that it failed to qualify 
as a replacement for the old manuals. On the other hand was recog- 
nition of the intrinsic value of the volume, a compilation well worth 
publication. Veteran historiographers may profit from it, and others, 
many of whom work in other subjects, might benefit greatly from care- 
ful attention to Understanding History. 

University of Pittsburgh AvFreD P. JAMEs 














HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Under the leadership of its president, Mr. Charles A. McClintock, 
the society has received a substantial grant from the Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation, which has enabled it to enlarge its staff and expand its sery- 
ices to the membership and to the public in general 





in the hope that 
the society, through a greatly increased membership and otherwise, will 
be financially able to render i increasingly effective service on its own in 
future years. Mr. Philip H. Lantz, long time resident of the Pittsburgh 
district, and for many years superintendent of the Children’s Hospital of 
Pittsburgh, has been appoi inted director of the society, and Mr. Holbrook, 
his predecessor, continues as librarian and editor of the society’s maga 
zine. Mr. Lantz entered upon his new duties in mid-October. 

Among other results of this fresh start has been an eanplal 
attendance at the society's regular monthly meetings throughout the cur- 
rent season thus far, which doubled and on one occasion tripled the 
average attendance in previous years—due, in no small measure, to the 
planning and promotional activities of Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, chairman 
of the program committee. 

Another innovation has been a shifting and extension of the hours 
when the society's library and museum are open to readers and visitors, 
the purpose being : to accommodate those who cil not visit the society's 
building in its formerly observed strictly business hours. The library 
and museum are now open from ten to six every week day, and from two 
to four Sunday, the principal holidays excepted. 

The opening meeting of the current season, announced as “Art 
Night,” was held on October 18, 1950. Following the shee yn of 
the new director, Mr. Lantz, and his brief response, Dr. Dorothy Miller 
of the University of Pittsburgh discussed at length “The Life and Work 
of David G. Blythe,” and Mr. Charles M. Stotz, Pittsburgh architect and 
a trustee of the society, offered appropriate comments on that and related 
subjects. Some twenty-seven paintings by Blythe had been loaned by 
their several private or institutional owners for exhibit on this occasion 
and for three weeks thereafter. 

The announced program for the meeting of November 15, “Century 
Night,” comprised an address by Dr. Russell J. Ferguson of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh on “Pittsburgh in 1850,” and one by Mr. Frank C. 
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Harper, Pittsburgh author and publicist, on “Pittsburgh in 1950.” An 
unexpected treat was the reading of a short paper signalizing the 330th 
anniversary of the landing of the “Mayflower,” presented by Mr. 
Charles K. Robinson on behalf of the Society of Mayflower Descendants. 

On “Civic Night,” December 12, Mr. J. Vernon Scaife, Jr., pre 
sented a paper on “The Scaife Company and the Scaife Family,” ac 
companied by an exhibit of portraits and other pictures illustrative of the 
subject; and Mr. William A. Cornell, teacher of history at the Slipper, 
Rock State Teachers College, reviewed “The Political Career of John S. 
Fisher,” former governor of Pennsylvania and later president of this 
society. Present, and fittingly introduced, were Governor Fisher's son, 
Robert M., and the latter's wife, of Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

At the meeting of January 22, appropriately designated “Glass 
Night,” Mrs. Dorothy Daniel of Pittsburgh, author of a recently pub- 
lished book on Cut and Engraved Glass, 1771-1905, presented a de tailed 
account of “Pittsburgh’s First Important Industry,” accompanied by an 
exhibit of glassware drawn from the society’s own holdings and those of 
private calliorees, together with a large map showing the names and 
locations of the glassworks in early Pittsburgh. 

“Indian Night,” February 26, was a memorable occasion, no: oniy 
for an exceptionally able address by the Hon. W. Walter Braham, presi 
dent judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Lawrence C ounty, on “The 
Kuskuskies, Early Seat of Power on the Ohio,” but also because of the 
opening of an extensive exhibit of headdresses, costumes, weapons, and 
landioank. mostly of American Plains Indians, installed here on indef 
inite loan by the owner, Mr. William M. Schultz of Gibsonia. The ex- 
hibit is set up in a large basement or ground-floor room, hitherto used for 
storage purposes, and now simply known as the “Indian Room.” Clear- 
ing, cleaning, painting, and equipping this room for the new purpose 
was accomplished with the supervisory and, in the first stages, direct as- 
sistance of ofhcers and committees of the society, and the labor of mem 
bers of the staff, particularly that of Mr. Thurman in constructing cases 
and designing and installing the displays. Complete coverage of the 
considerable cost of the undertaking, in the way of securing materials and 
extra help, was provided in the main by Mr. Siebeneck, and by substan- 
tial supplementary contributions from Mrs. Stewart and Mr. Sigmond 5. 


Hahn. 
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The March meeting was held on “Oil Night,” the twenty-ninth. 
The speaker was Dr. Paul H. Giddens, chairman of the department of 
history and political science at Allegheny College, Meadville, and curator 
of the Drake Museum in the Drake Well Mosneial Park near Titusville. 
He gave an illustrated lecture on “When the Petroleum Industry was 
Young,” and on display were relevant items from the society’s collections, 
together with large-scale drawings by architect Charles M. Stotz of the 
projected further development of the Drake museum and park. 


The annual meeting of the society, devoted strictly to the trans- 
action of business, took place on January 30. Reports of the director 
and the treasurer were presented and approved, and under the by-laws 
currently in force, the following officers and trustees were re-elected, or 
newly elected, for one-year terms: president emeritus, Henry O. Evans; 
president, Charles A. McClintock; vice presidents, Edward Crump, Jr., 
John W. Oliver, Henry K. Siebeneck, Mrs. Douglas Stewart; secretary, 
Cortlandt W. W. Elkin; treasurer, James K. Ebbert; trustees, C. Stanton 
Belfour, James M. Bovard, Harmar Denny, Jr., Howard N. Eavenson, 
James H. Gray, Mrs. Elmer D. Harshbarger, Lowell Innes, George D. 
Lockhart, Charles C. McGovern, Charles R. Miller, Jr., Lily Lee Nixon, 
Richard S. Rauh, Alan M. Scaife, Margaret T. Scully, Charles M. Stotz. 
Messrs. Innes and Lockhart are the newly elected members of the 


board. 


New members, enrolled since the last report in these »ages, are: 
patrons, Mr. and Mrs. James C. Rea, F. E. Schuchman; contributing, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Benedum; sustaining, Thomas S. Arbuthnot, 
James K. Ebbert, Evelyn F. Evans, Mrs. Theodore W. Friend, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Hilliard, Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, D. D. Lessenberry, Mrs. Emma 
S. Malady, Mrs. John A. Oliver, George J. Willock; educational, Mrs. 
George E. Parkas; annual, Herman F. Anderson, Mabel A. Barron, W. 
Walter Braham, Calvin C. Campbell, Mrs. John Orth Cook, Margaret 
Coulter, Nicholas R. Criss, Rose Demorest, Mrs. Doris L. Dungan, Matr- 
cella Feinauer, Mrs. John G. Frazer, J. Harry Gorley, Mrs. J. Harry Gor- 
ley, C. W. Hagan, Mrs. James D. Hailman, Paul C. Harper, John }. 
Heard, Mrs. Margaret Horst, Lowell Innes, Harold Lavine, G. H. Little- 
john, Mrs. John A. Livermore, Mrs. Voight Mooney, H. R. Moorhead, 
Jr., Mrs. John A. Murtland, Wilfrid Murtland, William S. Munn, Mrs. 
Alexander Nimick, H. Dutton Noble, Mrs. Thomas L. Orr, Mrs. J. D. 
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Osterholt, Carle C. Reynolds, Lawrence J. Rittinger, Walter J. Rome, 
Mrs. Maxine A. Schoyer, William T. Schoyer, Dorothy H. Slack, James 
M. Totman, James R. Wardrop, William B. W ardrop, Gordon Wash- 
burn, Gailey B. Wilson, William F. Yohe. 

The following members have increased their support by transfer to 
higher-paying classes of membership: contributing to patron, Edward 
Crump, Jr.; sustaining to contributing, C. Stanton Belfour; annual to 
sustaining, Charles E. Andrews, Jr., George L. Collord, William R. 
Scott, Charles M. Stotz, Harold E. Williams. 

Members who died, or whose deaths were first reported, in the same 
period are: sustaining, William H. Jamison, Henry L. Mason, Jr.; 
annual, Robert G. Campbell, William D. Evans, Charles Hanna, John 
F. McMahon, Voight Mooney, A. E. Niemann, Mrs. Anna M. Scar- 
borough, Frank Semple, Jr., M. Wilson Stewart, Samuel A. Taylor, Mrs. 
John Walker. 

The society's lecture hall and related facilities have been made 
available at nominal cost for meetings of outside organizations and groups 
engaged in non-profit historical or other civic activities, including: the 
Pittsburgh Glass Club, the Woman’s Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Dolly Madison Chapter of the Daughters of 1812, the Catho- 
lic History Honor Student Society, the Pennsylvania Music and Foren- 
sic League, the Fine Arts String Quartet, the Flute Club, the Federation 
of Garden Clubs, and the local or regional branches of the American- 
Swedish Historical Foundation and the Junior Historians of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Among the readers of this and other historical periodicals, Bertha 
Solis‘Cohen, of 5933 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa., who is 
rounding out a book on Charles Swaine, arctic explorer, author, pro- 
vincial ofhce-holder, and trader of the eighteenth century, hopes to locate 
descendants or family connections of his who may have old letters or ac- 
count books of his, or of his associates, relating to his varied activities as, 
for examples, an explorer of the Northwest Passage or a trader traveling 


back and forth between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 














ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Marcellin C., Foxburg 


A second installment of the papers of Calvin and S. Jarvis Adams, 
of the same general character as those described in the issue of this 
magazine for September-December, 1949. 

Allen, Owen E., Pittsburgh 

A violin purchased from Stephen Foster, about 1856, by Enoch 

Allen for his son Thomas, the donor’s father. 
Barnes, Louise E. Denny, Altadena, California 

A miniature of her great-grandfather, Ebenezer Denny, the first 
mayor of Pittsburgh, and one of an unide ntified belle of the Civil 
War period. 

Beerbower, Charles W., New Wilmington 

Illustrated pamphlet reviewing One Hundred and Fifty Years of 

Service, 1799-1949, by the Neshannock Presbyterian Church. 
Bendot, John A., Turtle Creek 

One of a limited number of copies of his detailed “Report of 
Fifty Years of First Class Township Government in Wilkins Town- 
ship, 1901-1950.” 

Blichfeldt, E. H., Pittsburgh 

Weekly Pittsburgh American, April 6, 1844, and Saturday Even 

ing Post (Philadelphia), December 5, 1829. 
Buchanan, John G., Pittsburgh 

A copy of the Journals of the House of Delegates and Senate of 
Virginia, including a joint assembly held in the reconstructed Capi 
tol at W illiamsburg, Saturday, January 28, 1950. The speaker of 
the occasion, Robert B. Tunstall, Esq., of Norfolk, is “an old and 
valued friend” of the donor. 

Bunge, Walter W., Rochester, Minnesota 

A “Genealogical Chart or Family Tree of John Gottfried Bunge, 

Hanover, Germany,” compiled by the donor as of June 1, 1950. 
Cochran, Rachel L., Pittsburgh 

Family heirlooms comprising: a Cashmere shawl and a Paisley 
shawl and scarf of about 1850; a stem-winding gold watch and 
chain of about 1875; a “Peggy Ann” doll of the early eighties; and 
a pearl-handled fan of the “Gay Nineties.” 


Cook, Mrs. John Orth, Mt. Lebanon 
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Two newspapers of the Civil War period: Southern Illustrated 
News (Richmond), November 8, 1862, caricaturing “King Abra- 
ham” Lincoln apropos of the issuance of his preliminary Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation; and Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (New 
York), May 6, 1865, devoted largeiy to accounts and double-page 
sketches of Lincoln’s assassination and funeral. 

Cowan, John P., Washington, D. C. 

Through him, from the War Department, three more volumes of 
oficial history of the United States Army in World War I (1917- 
19): Part 1, Vol. 3, of the Order of Battle of the United States Land 

Zone of the Interior; and Vols. 5 and 6 of the United 
States Army in the World War, relating to the Champagne-Marne, 
Aisne-Marne, Oise-Aisne, Ypres-Lys, and Vittorio-Veneto opera- 
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tions. Also, a volume dealing with the first offensive in the Pacific, 
at Guadalcanal, in World War II. 
Dill, Edwin G., Dormont 
Handwritten summaries of receipts and expenditures of the state 
treasury of Pennsylvania from December 1, 1864, to November 30, 
1865, enclosed in an envelope addressed to Eli Slifer, secretary of 
the Commonwealth at that time. 
Eavenson, Howard N., Pittsburgh 
A pamphlet entitled Swaine and Drage (University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1950), written by the donor as a sequel to his book entitied 
Map Maker and Indian Traders ( (1949). 
Fisher, Chester G., Pittsburgh 
A certificate for five shares of stock in the old Pittsburgh Petro- 
leum Exchange issued on March 20, 1886, to the donor’s father, 
John C. Fisher. Among other interesting sidelights on the oil in- 
dustry at that time is a picture of the building occupied by the Ex 
change. 
Henesey, Mrs. Edward, Pittsburgh 
A daybook of general stores in Brownsville and near-by Tower 
Hill, 1820-1945, apparently kept by George Hogg, prominent Fav 
ette County merchant and industrialist; sundry old-time dolls and 
other children’s toys. 
Henn, Arthur W., Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 
Three letters, 1910 and 1922, from the files of the late Thomas 








Liggett, secretary of the Cook Forest Association, which provide 
useful official compendiums of data about the Cornplanter Indians 
in particular, and the Indians of northwestern Pennsylvania in 
general. 

Jones, Mr. and Mrs. B. F., III, Pittsburgh 

A framed painting of the Jones and Laughlin mills along the 
Monongahela River as depicted by the artist, A. F. King, in 1881. 
Key, Sibyl E., Pittsburgh 
From the effects of her aunt, the late Mrs. John E. Potter, a num- 
ber of historical and biographical works; a Paisley and a grenadine 
shawl; old-time fire tongs; and miscellany, including a few Revolu- 
tionary relics. 

Knox, James W., Controller of Allegheny County 

Two photostatic copies of a detailed reminiscent account, appar- 
ently published in a Pittsburgh newspaper of October 8, 1900, of 
Pittsburghers who voted for town and county officers at an election 
held in Pittsburgh on October 8, 1805. As the headlines indicate, 
the list includes “Names of Which Later Generations are Proud.” 

Livermore, Berta S., Tionesta, Pa. 

An autographed copy of the second edition of her Indian Legends 
of the Te-o-nesta (1946). The first edition was published in 1943 
under the pen name, Benson Benley Stuart. 

McClintock, Charles A., Pittsburgh 

A framed painting of Pittsburgh in 1843, as seen from Saw Mill 
Run by Russell Smith, noted American artist, who painted many 
another Pittsburgh scene in those early years; a Burnside plains 
carbine of about 1870; a photograph of the old ‘ ‘Nickelodeon,” the 
world’s first all-motion-picture theater, opened in 1905 by John P. 
Harris and Harry Davis, on the Smithfield Street side of the space 
now occupied by the Frank & Seder department store. 

McEldowney, Mrs. Henry C., Pittsburgh 

A handsomely bound set of photographs and descriptions of the 
many historical tablets and markers erected by the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Marshall, R. J., Blairsville 

In his capacity as president of the Young Men’s Volunteer Fire 

Department of Blairsville, a copy of that organization’s informative 

illustrated booklet entitled Blairsville Historical Record, 1760-1947. 
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Moredock, Albert E., Waynesburg 
Two collections of business papers, including statements from 
many a Pittsburgh firm in the years indicated: one, a collection of 
bills, receipts, and orders of the 1870's and early 1880's, from the 
files of John S. Harah, Uniontown dealer in leather goods and 
headgear; the other, similar papers of the year 1912-1915, relating 
to the business of W. W. Paul’s general store at Lone Pine, about 
ten miles south by southeast of Washington, Pa. 
Nevin, Mrs. Daniel E., Sewickley 
A number of newspaper clippings relating to the life and service 
of Col. John I. Nevin, for inclusion with other Col. Nevin papers 
previously presented by her. 
New York Historical Society, New York City 
At the suggestion of Mrs. Arthur T. Sutcliffe, a photographic 
reproduction of an original document in that society’s possession, 
entitled “Extract from the Deposition of Nicholas J. Roosevelt giv- 
en and sworn to on the 28th day of August, 1811, when Robert R. 
Livingston and Robert Fulton had a lawsuit in which they were 
successful.” In it Roosevelt strongly supported Fulton's claim to 
primacy in the matter of designing a successful steamboat, and 
concluded with the observation that he, Roosevelt, was then 
“building a Boat on the plan of the said Fulton to be navigated on 
the Ohio or Mississippi.” The latter, the “New Orleans,” was be- 
ing built in Pittsburgh, and that fall started on its maiden voyage 
—the first steamboat to ply the western waters. 
Nixon, Lily Lee, Pittsburgh 
The Battles of America by Sea ond Land . . . from the Siege of 
Louisburg to the Close of the Civil War, in four parts, paper- 
bound (New York, Virtue & Yorston, n.d.). 
Nolan, J. Bennett, Reading 
In exchange for this society's single, never-used copy of a Read- 
ing newspaper (Weekly Advertiser, July 13, 1799), copies of his 
two brochures entitled, respectively, Walks in Reading Town 
(1945) and Israfel in Berkshire: Edgar Allan Poe's Visit to Read- 
ing, March, 1844 (1948). 
Palmer, Frank R., Pittsburgh 
A copy of the Twenty-second Annual Report of the Young Men's 
Mercantile Library Association and Mechanics’ Institute of the City 
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of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for the year 1869 (Pittsburgh, 1870), 
which, among other things, makes more than passing mention of 
one of this society's short-lived predecessors of the same name— 
probably that of 1858-60. 
Henry Oliver, Pittsburgh 

A framed map of Pennsylvania and its frontiers published in 
London in 1775, and based on W. Scull’s map published in this 
country in 1770. Only a few other libraries are known to possess 
copies of the 1775 London map, although Scull’s own map ap- 
pears in an appendix to the third series of the Pennsylvania 
Archives. 


Rice, William E., Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Writing as Governor of the District of Columbia Society of the 
Order of Founders and Patriots of America, Mr. Rice has pre- 
presented a four-page, legal-size letter written at Pittsburgh on 
June 21, 1835, by young Dr. William Pettit to his father in Ohio. 
The doctor had just come up the Ohio by boat and opened an of- 
fice on Smithfield Street. He wrote in detail about his trip, liv- 
ing conditions in Pittsburgh, and measures he was taking to build 
up a practice. According to Mr. Rice, he did not remain long in 
this city, but removed to Philadelphia, where he became prominent. 


Schmidt, A. W., Pittsburgh 


Issues of the Gazette of the United States (Philadelphia) for 
September 14, October 15, 27, December 10, 14, 1791,: anuary 25, 
February 1, March 3, 28, 1792, published at the time of St. Clair’s 


disastrous expedition. 


Scully, Margaret Townsend, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburg Dispatch, May 10, 1917, containing a front-page por- 
trait and account of her brother, Rees T. Scully, commander of the 
first American troops to reach the front in France in the first World 
War; a brochure entitled The Pershing Limit Club, containing the 
names of some ten thousand western Pennsylvanians who invested 
the legal limit, one thousand dollars, in the purchase of War Sav- 
ings Stamps in 1919; a Paisley shawl of about 1860 that belonged to 
the donor’s grandmother, Mrs. James O'Hara Scully nee Margaret 
Jackson, Townsend. 


Shuman, Charlotte M., Pittsburgh 


A copy of William C. Shuman’s George Shuman Family Geneal- 














ogy and History (Evanston, Ill., privately printed, 1913). 
Siebeneck, Henry K., Pittsburgh 
A copy of Pennsylvania’s former Governor William A. Stone’s 
autobiographical Tale of a Plain Man (Privately printed, 1917); a 
Pittsburgh Presbyterian Church lottery ticket of 1807; an excerpt 
from an unidentified European publication of a reproduction, with 
descriptive matter in French, of Thomas Hutchins’ plan of the bat- 
tle of Bushy Run; oil portraits of William Wilkins and Jeremiah S. 
Black; an oil painting of early Pittsburgh, by Harry Arnold, con- 
temporary local artist; a Beaver County organette; a jelly cupboard 
of 1840; a pine corner cupboard of 1845; a Bryce glass fish plate; a 
framed copy of the Earl of Chatham’s coat of arms; a chest of draw- 
ers of about 1830; a number of pieces of Pittsburgh glass, including 
a “greyhound” tumbler made by Bakewell in 1828. 
Stephenson, Mrs. Frank Morehead, Pittsburgh 
Two interesting “invitations” to funerals in the years 1820 and 
1821. 
Vodrey, William H., East Liverpool, Ohio 
Several old Pittsburgh newspapers, including a particularly wel- 
come copy of the Commonwealth for September 7, 1814. 
Westphal, Mrs. Dale Whitby, Pittsburgh 
A Chippendale grandfather's clock made by William Simcox, 
London, about 1638, which still keeps excellent time, melodiously 
ringing out the hours. 
TRANSFERS 
The following large bodies of material, which occupied shelf-space 
needed for other purposes, and were seldom referred to here, have been 
transferred to appropriate departments of the library of the University of 
Pittsburgh, where there is space and more frequent occasion to use 
them: 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, 1896-1921, bound or cased volumes. 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, 1919-1927, bound volumes. 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 1927-1933, bound and unbound volumes. 
Pittsburgh Sun, 1906-1927, bound volumes. 
Congressional Globe and Congressional Record, uncatalogued vol- 
umes of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Statutes-at-Large of Pennsylvania, the more recent issues, together 
with miscellaneous related works more appropriately kept in a 
law library. 





AUGUST CLOSING 


The library, museum, and offices of the Society in the His- 
torical Building will be closed from Friday, August 3 (6 P.M.), 
to Tuesday, September 4 (10 A.M.). 


However, until and after that period, the usual open hours 
will be observed—that is, from ten to six every week day, and two 
to four Sunday, the principal holidays excepted. 














